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FREE BOOK 


‘‘Financing the 
Modern Way ” is au- 
thentic information 
on Field Warehous- 
ing and Douglas- 
Guardian Service. 
New Edition! Much 
additional informa- 
tion. Still pocket size. 
Writefor YOUR 
copy. 


Douglas-Guardian 


CHICAGO — Suite 1101, 100 W. Monroe Street 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PRODUCTION is causing numerous bottle 


AR 
W necks. Not enough warehouse space! Concerns 


with both prime and sub-contracts need capital. 


Field Warehousing is helping break both storage and 
credit bottle necks. Takes the warehouse to raw or 
finished inventories ... puts them under bonded and 
legal custody . . . makes them A-1 collateral. 


Within the past months scores of new commodities 
have been Field Warehoused by us. 


Douglas-Guardian Service renders a timely service to 
bankers, borrowers, communities and the nation. 


Nation-wide Field Warehousing Service 


Cleveland, O. Dallas, Tex. Easton, Md. Los Angeles, Cal. 


One Banker writes: 


“Very glad, indeed, to receive 
** How to Solvea Difficult Finan- 
cial Problem.’ This affords me 
an opportunity to express to you 
our appreciation of your activity 
in our business area. For many 
years we have accepted your re- 
ceipts covering commodities in 
storage as collateral security to 
loans in large amounts. 

We have never had any busi- 
ness more satisfactory, and it has 
certainly solved one of the great 
problems of several industries in 
this section.” 


* Glad to send you 
this pamphlet... FREE 


Warehouse Corporation 


NEW ORLEANS — 118 No. Front Stree? 
Memphis, Tenn. 


New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Portland, Ore. Rochester,N. Y. Springfield, Mo. Springfield, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. Tampa, Fla. 
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HARRIS & EWING 
Typifying bank people’s purchase of War 
Bonds through payroll savings, the A.B.A. 
staff received the Treasury’s banner for its 
active participation in a Bond-buying plan. 
Miss Ruth Foley, on behalf of the staff, 
accepted the flag from New York State War 
Savings Administrator Nevil Ford, a banker 


Milestone 

WITH THIS issue BANKING finishes 
Volume XXXIV. We mention this not 
as a prelude to post mortems but as 
evidence of a maturity which, we trust, 
gives reasonable grounds for hoping 
that Volume XXXV will be “the best 
yet.” 

After this brief indulgence in vanity, 
prophecy, and optimism, we lapse into 
the practical present and, as is our cus- 
tom in this column, offer a few tips on 
the good reading between these June 
covers. 


Powers on Personnel 


THE PLEASANT, somewhat rotund 
gentleman sitting in the editorial Vis- 
itor’s Chair was WILLIAM Powers, 
director of customer relations, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. He had just 
finished a soliloquy on the Personnel 
Problem in Wartime (title ours). 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“William,” we said, “go right back 
to your typewriter and put that all 
down. Maybe you don’t know it, but 
you have sown the seeds of a Series.” 

Mr. Powers was visibly alarmed. 

“Perchance,” said he, “you have 
mistaken me for the Food-for-Freedom 
drive. I do not sow.” 

“So what?” we ventured, and Mr. 
PowERS winced. But he was good 
enough to take his turn as a listener 
while we discoursed: 


What Every Banker Knows 


“EVERY BANK man knows that the 
increasing turnover in personnel, due 
to wartime demands, sets up serious 
operating and administrative prob- 
lems. Large numbers of new people are 


going to work for banks—folks with 
little or no experience. They need to be 
trained, not only in job routine but in 
salesmanship.” 

Mr. Powers rose eagerly to the 
bait thus skillfully cast. 

“Yes,” he interrupted, “and that’s 
only part of the story. Don’t forget 
that the banks are losing men and 
women who feel they ought to be doing 
something directly connected with the 
war. Because banking’s back on the 
home front they feel their jobs are un- 
important. Let’s get over to them the 
picture of how their work ties into the 
war effort. 

“And let’s tell the new people how 
to get along in banking. Let’s teach ’em 
salesmanship. Let’s analyze for them 


the various qualifications for bank- 

By this time Mr. Powers was in 
superlative form. Pacing the floor, he 
seemed about to repeat the substance 
of his earlier discourse. It would have 
been interesting, but we thought it best 
to vulcanize his energies while he was 
still in the mood. 

“Put it all down, Bill,” we soothed. 
“You’ve talked a couple of articles 
right now. Hurry, before you forget.” 

Mr. Powers, looking somewhat hurt, 
stopped. But he didn’t forget. 


This Is a Long Story, But . . . 


WELL, THE purpose of this circum- 
locution is merely to give you the be- 
hind-the-scenes on the origin of the 
personnel series that starts this month. 
We feel certain that bank people, 
whether neophytes or veterans, will 
find this material well worth while. 
Instalments will appear each month 
for a time. 


Have You Met Them? 


MEssrs. SWIVELCHAIR and Walker, 
as you will observe when you look at 
this month’s cartoon by Messrs. IRwIn 
and KIRKPATRICK, are contrasting types 
of bankers. Mr. S likes to sit in his 
bank and greet the customers. Mr. W 
would like to sit, too, but he realizes 
that the best way to have customers to 
greet is to go get ’em. 

With the pictures is a textual sum- 
mary of the progress of war loans 
under the new guaranty arrangement. 
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‘““My husband 
would like to 
open a checking 


R. G. RANKIN 
& CO. 


CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 


Banks and Trust Companies 
for 
Directors’ Committees 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON 


BUSINESS NEED NOT 
“FLY BLIND” 


Our services 
chart a safe 
course through 
problems in- 
volving reor- 
ganization and 
refinancing. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL Company 
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omber Nings from a Borrowed Plant 


THE WINGS OF A PLANE are not simply built. Each powerful spread flies aloft 
with 1,200 aluminum parts held fast by 20,000 rivets, washers and fasteners. 
To speed up manufacture and assembly of these many intricate parts, an 
automobile body maker readily “loaned” its huge woodworking plant. With 
lightning speed a complete re-tooling job produced 750 hand riveting guns, 
230 squeeze riveters, 800 drills and large quantities of jigs and fixtures. 
Now bomber parts speedily flow from a plant that once fabricated auto 
bodies. This story illustrates how speedily the most indispensable of all 
products—INDUSTRIAL TEAMWORK—is being developed to its highest effi- 
ciency. Insurance strives, 2s always, to keep INDUSTRIAL TEAMWORK going! 


INSURANCE Aids Industrial Teamwork 


Just as a pilot and a plane might cause financial dis- 
4, protect the nation’s defenses, aster, and is ready to recoup 
“Insurance sleeplessly watches losses that occur inevitably. In- 

over its property assets. To surance reserve dollars, a prop 

minimize the threat of haz- toindustry, are widely invested, 
ard, it plans against and becoming bone and muscle to 
avoids many perils that the ramparts of production. 
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JUST A MINUTE--Continued . 


Fortunes of War 


THE MAINE and IDAHO BANKERS 
ASSOCIATIONS have called off their annual 
conventions for this year. 

“We feel,” reports Maine Secretary 
G. C. Fernald, “that on account of the 
gasoline shortage it would be useless to 
hold it; and if Uncle Sam needs the gas 
for this all-out war, we can get along with 
none.” 

Balloting for officers will be done by 
mail. 

The Idaho convention was canceled 
after a majority of the members had voted 
in favor of such action because of “war 
conditions and trans portation difficulties.” 
Both conventions had been scheduled for 
June. 
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“Victory Is Our Business” 

We’VE DONE a little reorganizing this 
month. The pages on War Bonds, 
which for several months have appeared 
after the main articles, have now been 
consolidated with the Organization 
Section. 

The latter is keyed to the war and 
banking’s part in it: the war program of 
the individual banks, the American 
Bankers Association, the state bank- 
ers’ associations—in other words, “ pres- 
ent day banking’s program of action,” 
which is War. 

Moving the War Bond pages to Or- 
ganization enables us to resume the 
picture features that have long been a 
part of the magazine. 


Believe It or Not (But It’s True) 

The Scene: 49th Street and 7th 
Avenue, New York City. 

The Time: Noon Hour. 

The People: Pat, a bank’s floorman, 
and a traffic cop, mounted. 

Pat, crossing the street, notes that the 
cop isn’t the officer regularly on duty 
there. Pat walks over and the officer 
salutes. 

Pat: I get very poor service crossing 
this street. 

Cop: I am very sorry, sir. I am very 
sorry. 

Pat: Where is the regular policeman 
who has been on this crossing? 

Cop: He is not on this crossing any 
more, sir. 

Pat: You know me, don’t you? 

Cop: Yes sir, you are Inspector X in 
charge of traffic. 

Pat: Very good. You were paid 
today? 

Cop: Yes sir. 
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A Brand New Style Book 
Is Ready — 


Our new Catalog is now avail- You will like the “illustrated 
able, and is being distributed index” which, at a glance, en- 
personally by our representa- ables you to see miniature re- 
tives. This latest style book productions of every style 
displays the greatest selection shown throughout the book. 
of standardized check forms 
ever offered, each one backed You will like the convenience 
up by an experience record of of the arrangement, the qual- 
twenty-six years. ity and appearance of the 
safety paper, and the popular, 
In this book you will find flat-opening eight-ring cover 
voucher checks designed to in which it is bound. 
meet every requirement; pay- 
roll checks which anticipate If your bank is located in an 
future needs; business 
checks; pocket 
checks; drafts; 
Money Orders; 
and, in fact, al- 
most every style 
imaginable which 
can be adapted 
to standardization. 


area far removed from 
our plants and you 
want your copy 
immediately, 
F UXE please write us 
and one will be 


CHECK PRINTERS 


mailed to you 


without delay. 


Manufacturing Plants at 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 


There’s more to a satisfac- 
tory correspondent banking relation- 
ship than the performance of the 
generally accepted functions of a 
correspondent —i. e., handling transit 
checks and collections. 


The ability and the desire to “go out of 
the way” to handle unusual situations 
and transactions are important, too. 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


THOUSANDS OF AMERICANS 


REGARD (Lf anada 
AS THEIR VACATION LAND 


Canada’s vast war effort has not 
interfered with the delightful recrea- 
tion and abounding interest this 
vacation land affords to thousands 
of Americans. Neither has there 
been any diminution of Canadian 
welcome and hospitality, nor of 
appreciation for the American-made 
“Tourist Industry.” 

Indeed, one of the contributions 
which the United States has made 
to Canada, in the common emer- 
gency, has been the constant flow of 
northbound tourists. It helps the 
United States too, because American 
money spent in Canada furnishes 
much-needed dollar exchange with 
which more American goods can 
be bought. 

But more important than eco- 
nomic considerations, across-the- 
border travel fosters exchange of 
ideas between neighbors, interna- 
tional understanding and cooper- 
ation, tolerance and goodwill. 

Bank of Montreal is one of the 
leading factors in providing service 
for American tourists. Its 500 offices 
in Canada and Newfoundland are 
centers to which thousands of vaca- 
tionists turn for information, guid- 
ance and banking facilities. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 
CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Over 500 Branches in Canada and 
Newfoundland 


BANK OF 
MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


ASSETS OVER A BILLION DOLLARS 


Pat: No doubt you put some of the 
money in the bank. 
Cop: No sir, ,we’re barely able to 


| make ends meet on the pay I get. 


Pat: Well, if you were getting $10 
less a week you could manage to get 
along just the same. 

Cop: I suppose we could, sir. 

Pat: Would it please you to know 
that I am not the inspector, but I do 
represent a good bank in this neighbor- 
hood. (Introduces himself, smiles, and 
shakes hands.) I want you to have an 
account in our bank where you can 
save money and pay your bills by check. 
The account may be opened by both 
your wife and yourself. You can start 
with $5 or $5,000. 


He got ’em 
THE EPILOGUE to this one acter, of 
course, is that Mr. and Mrs. Traffic 


Policeman have a joint account in Pat’s 
bank. 
Halsningar fran Sverige 

From Axe Lantz, of Gétesborgs 
Bank, Stockholm, came an order for a 
book mentioned on our book page last 
October. 

“T have had the opportunity of read- 
ing ‘BANKING’ several times,” wrote 
Mr. Lantz, and I consider your educa- 
tional work very useful for everybody 
in the banking business. 

“T must confess that I have repro- 
duced some of your articles, ‘The Fine 
Art of Saying No’ and ‘Manpower in 
British Banks,’ and published them in 
the Swedish monthly magazine Bank- 
virlden (The Bank World), edited by 
the Swedish bank employees’ associa- 
tion. Naturally, I have mentioned your 
name in the translations. 

“T am sending my best wishes to all 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 


“Don’t you dare answer that phone. . . . 
probably another price change!” 


NEHER FROM CONSOLIDATED NEW FEATURES 


Under the Old Republic Plan 
insurance on personal loans 
gives economical protection 


to both lender and borrower. 


CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
* 


The largest independent 
company exclusively insuring 
the lives of borrowers. 


309 W. Jackson Chicago 


ROMPT action now, through 

well-planned advertising, will 
enable you to make the most of 
your opportunity to turn the aver- 
age man’s concern about the future 
into creating an agency account and 
appointing your bank executor and 
trustee. Turn your impulse into 
action now; ask us, without obliga- 
tion, to submit a 1942-model adver- 
tising program planned and priced 
to fit your market and your budget. 


The PURSE Company 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Headquarters for Trust Advertising 
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DOMESTIC FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Condensed statement of condition (including subsidiaries) as of 
March 31, 1942 


Assets 
Cash on hand and in banks 
Small Loans Receivable 
Other Assets 
Furniture and Fixtures, 


for depreciation 
Deferred Charges 


2,491,310.25 
11,033,199.58 
5,609.71 


183,547.00 
108,372.16 


$13 ,822,038.70 


at cost less reserves 


Liabilities 
Notes Payable to Banks: 
Short Term 


Long Term—Current Maturity. 350,000.00 


$ 4,450,000.00 
Accounts Payable and Accrued Expenses 166,045.64 
Estimated Federal Income 
and Excess Profits Taxes 
Long Term Notes Payable to Banks 
Capital Stock: 
Cumulative Preference 


170,172 Shares 
Common, 310,000 Shares 


1,050,000.00 


$3 664,078.75 
310,000.00 


3,974,078.75 
. 3,692,914.31 7,666,993.06 


$13,822,038.70 


N® earnings for the year ended March 31, 1942, were $919,705.67 as compared with earnings 
of $950,800.96 for the previous fiscal year. 


Surplus..... 


Earnings for the fiscal year = ended were equivalent to $5.40 per share on the 170,172 shares of 


Cumulative Preference Stock outstanding. 


Annual dividends of $2.00 per share have been paid regularly on the Cumulative Preference Stock 
since the inception of the company in 1930. On May 1, 1942, the regular quarterly dividend of 50c 
per share was paid. 


The company is engaged solely in the business of making small loans in states having small loan 
or similar laws. Through its subsidiaries it operates 39 offices in 10 states in the following cities: 


Akron, Ohio Glendale, California 


Poughkeepsie, New York 
Albany, New York Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Rochester, New York 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Appleton, Wisconsin 

Aurora, Illinois 

hamton, New York 
uffalo, New York (2 Offices) 

Illinois 

Cleveland, Ohio 

East Orange, New Jersey 

Endicott, New York 


Huntington Park, California 
Long Beach, California 

Los Angeles, California 
Mount Rainier, Maryland 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
New York City (6 Offices) 
Niagara Falls, New York 
Oakland, California 
Pittsburgh, 


Rosslyn, Virginia 

San Francisco, California 
Schenectady, New York 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
South Bend, Indiana 
Syracuse, New York 
Troy, New York 
Youngstown, Ohio 


During the last fiscal year Domestic made 127,174 loans aggregating $23,442,507 to borrowers 
having an average monthly family income of $182. Of such loans made during this period, 
3,432 accounts having aggregate balances of $489,199.90 were purchased from other companies. 


Copy of Annual Report Will Be Furnished on Request 
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A FACTORY 
NINE MILES LONG 


e In Greater Cleveland, some 700 firms have 
added 9,500,000 square feet of new floor space 
in the past two years. Under one roof, this would 
add up to a factory 200 feet wide and nine miles 
long. 

Including equipment, this expansion of Cleve- 
land’s wartime productive capacity already 
represents a $160,000,000 investment and new 
additions, costing many millions more, are under 
way. 

In this increasingly important industrial center, 
Central National Bank offers every facility for 
prompt handling of collections and transit items. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland. 


FEDERAL DEP INSURANCE CORPORATION 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


my colleagues in the banking business 
in the United States. Here in Sweden 
we are struggling along in spite of ey- 
erything, and we are hoping the best 
for the future.” 


The Main Street Front 


THE IMPACT of the war on the coun- 
try’s Main Streets is sketched with 
characteristic directness and clarity by 
ALBERT W. Atwoop in “The People 
Can Take It.” Mr. Atwood points to 
the support of price ceilings, rationing 
and other anti-inflation controls and 
finds evidence that “the public has 
been more ready to meet wartime re- 
quirements than some of its leaders. 
feared.” 

“As with all new laws of government 
regulations,” he says, “the banker’s 
work is increased. To advise and help 
his customers, in this case particularly 
retailers, he must master a new set of 
regulations and consider new and 
added factors in the extension of credit. 
But the banker has a way of going 
along with new developments, of meet- 
ing new situations, no matter how 
many there are or how fast they come.” 

In an entirely different kind of article, 
J. Lawrence KOcs, a banker in “up- 
state” New York, explains the use of 
simple desk charts by bank executives 
who want to keep abreast of the swift 
changes that affect economic trends. 


Bank Insurance 


IN THE April issue we published an 
article “The War and Bank Insurance,” 
by W. B. UNBEHEND, president of the 
Lincoln National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Syracuse, New York. 

From J. Scuirr, assistant 
secretary of the Indemnity Company 
of North America, Philadelphia, cane 
this letter: 


“We take issue with the author's 
statement of the war exclusion clause 
applicable to losses which might other- 
wise be covered in Bankers Blanket 
Bonds 2, 8 and 24 except for that ex- 
clusion. We do not believe Mr. Un- 
behend has correctly interpreted the 
exclusion clause and, therefore, his 
article may be quite misleading to 
bankers. It is the studied opinion of 
surety companies which are members 
of the Surety Association of America 
and which issue the standard forms, 
that there is present knowledge of mili- 
tary and naval power as well as war 
and, therefore, any person initiating 4 
transit has knowledge of such condition 
so that there is no coverage under these 
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INDEXING IS. 
IMPORTANT, TOO 


Don’t let small leaks reduce 100% 
War Production Efficiency 


if you or your employees spend precious time 
thumbing through books, papers, cards, etc., 
in search of the one you need... 


then index your records with 


MAK-UR-OWN 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S.A 


INDEX TABS 


and turn directly to every key 
reference. 

These handy celluloid tabs 
save many minutes, many 
times each day for everyone 
who works with or consults 
record books, card files, 
folders, etc. 

Insist on genuine MAK-UR- 
OWN tabs with the beaded, 
pick-up edge. Removable 
labels. Colors and sizes for 
every need. 


Easy to use 


WHEN YOU WANT IT 
Easy to procure .. . just call your stationer. 


viGToR If he cannot supply you, write to... 


THE VICTOR SAFE AND 


EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 


INSIST ON 


farsons 


Papers 
FOR YOUR 


Forms 
Records 
Stationery 
? 

Superior Quality 
MADE FROM COTTON FIBERS 


Ask your Printer for Samples 


of these fine grade Papers 


PARSONS PAPER CO. 


HOLYOKE - MASSACHUSETTS 
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- are not caused by military, naval or | 


bonds for a loss caused by military, | 
naval or usurped power; however, the 
bonds continue to provide protection | 
against losses covered by them which | 


usurped power. 

“It may be that the author will not | 
agree with these statements, but com- | 
panies generally, nevertheless, are so | 
interpreting the contracts and we be- | 
lieve bank insureds who may have read | 
the article in question should know that | 
companies may not generally follow 
the author’s interpretation.” 

In reply Mr. UNBEHEND wrote: 

“Tt occurs to me that the statement | 
as it appeared in the article would be | 
interpreted properly by the qualified | 
bank insurance man who should con- | 
stantly be in touch with happenings 
and their effect upon insurance cover- 
age. It is certainly known that we are 
now at war and, although no actual 
fighting or bombing by the enemy has 


the bank’s insurance man would have 
to issue instructions as to whether it 
would be proper to initiate a transit 
risk at any particular time. 

“Tt is evident that the question raised 
would be predicated on the legal inter- 
pretation of the word ‘knowledge,’ 
which question, so far as I can learn, 
has never been determined by any | 
court decision. The reason I did not | 
elaborate on this exclusion is that one | 
can be confronted with many variations | 
to the hypothetical cases and therefore | 
no definite interpretation can be given | 
in such instances until all the facts and 
circumstances are known.” 


L’ Envoi 

“COAL,” WROTE Emerson, 
portable climate.” 

What we'd like is a definition of ra- 
tioned gasoline. 


taken place in our country, it is obvious : ( 


Joun L. CooLey 


Toonerville Folks 


“ GAS” MASK 


FONTAINE FOX FROM BELL SYNDICATE 


Better Light 
Moret ficiency” 
Quicker Victory! 


SSS 


Increases Office 


Efficiency 15%! 


The picture above shows a typical 
Guth Fluorescent Installation in a 
typical American office (name on 
request). Of their new lighting, the 
company’s president says, “Effi- 
ciency of office workers has in- 
creased 15%; and we are now re- 
ceiving applications for work from 
the very best help in town, the 
strongest attraction being the com- 
fortable working conditions.” 


In these days of extra stress, every 
factor that contributes to greater ef- 
ficiency and morale is highly im- 
portant. Write for information 
about the use of GUTH 
Fluorescent. 


is now making Projectiles, Ventilators, and Lighting Equipment, 
and is also Spinning, Stamping, and Power-Braking Metol. 
GUTH’S Finishing Department is applying Alumulite*, ALZAK’*, 
and Coloring to Aluminum Metal; and is producing Cadmium, 
Udylite, and all other Electroplating. Some surplus capacity 
is still available. 


*T. M. Alcoa 


The EDWIN F. GUTH CO.+ 2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


THE OvTLook. A point that merits close scrutiny in 
the business outlook today is the widening area of con- 
trol by Government over the details of the nation’s 
business. Each step seems to lead inevitably to another 
and another so that apparently there is no place to stop, 
short of regulating all prices, wages, costs, grades and 
qualities, supplies of manpower and everything con- 
nected with production, distribution, sale and export. 

Tue Pusiic BE Soxp. The success or failure of the 
whole regulatory effort depends more on public ac- 
ceptance and cooperation than on compulsion. The 
public must be convinced that any given restriction is 
fair and square and wisely administered. It is by no 
means farfetched to suggest that something like an 
honor system is the only alternative to an impossible 
policing job. 

The entire control idea must be kept on the highest 
possible plane of patriotism and public welfare. Actions 
or statements likely to disturb public confidence in a 
particular step must be avoided at all costs. There is a 
huge task of public education involved and it should 
be a joint responsibility of business and Government. 

Too Mucu anv Too Fast. There is a lack of accu- 
rate, clear-cut information today on almost every ques- 
tion affecting business and this is a universal cause of 
doubt today, not only among businessmen but in the 
public mind as well. No one can be sure at any one time 
about his status with respect to priorities, prices, sup- 
plies and competitive factors. The average person has 
little idea where to take questions and get them an- 
swered correctly and authoritatively. The very quan- 
tity of regulations and amendments affecting business, 
issued from day to day in full legal regalia, creates a 
condition of want in the midst of plenty. Business is 
news poor. 

Wuat Business Can Do. In contrast to this prevail- 
ing confusion the clear voice of business expressed 
through advertising was never needed more than it is 
today. It would accomplish two things better than any 
other channel of public information. One, it could 


COST OF LIVING 

(1935-39=100) 
1914 "18 "16 "17 "18 "19 
nele Sam try- 
WORLD WAR ig ing to hold down 
the rising price 
curves, is the 
subject of the 
little chart used 
in WPB’s mag- 
azine Victory. 
Uncle Sam’s feet 
are off the ground 
and his hat has 
been blown off 

his head 


By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


preach the gospel of sacrifice to win the war, and, two, 
it could keep alive brand names in anticipation of a 
return to post-war normal living. 

BLACK AND Waite. The contrast between two sides 
of the business picture, roughly divided between war 
essential and non-essential industries and localities, was 
never so sharp. All efforts to relieve the priorities depres- 
sion by doing something for small business and for hard- 
pressed communities have accomplished very little. 

It has been so much easier for the buying agencies of 
the Government to deal with the largest concerns where 
prices are lower, volume larger, the inspection work sim- 
plified, and the output generally superior. It is not the 
small towns alone that have felt the worst effects of 
limitation efforts, lack of metal, and the drain of money 
and population to more active localities. One of the best 
examples is New York City itself, which is essentially a 
community of thousands of small industries, many of 
which face heavy odds and a difficult struggle to survive. 

The chief hope of small industries, which for one rea- 
son or another cannot be brought within the golden 
circle of war production, would be to permit them to 
turn out goods for civilian consumption. This would 


The Business of War 


SPENDING. Contracts and commitments made be- 
tween June 1940 and March 1942 approximate $98,296,- 
000,000, not counting foreigners’ transactions. For the 
three-year period ending June 30, 1943, the Budget 
Bureau says war appropriations and contract authori- 
zations enacted or pending amount to $161 billion. 
Actual expenditures for the same period estimated at 
$105 billion. 

ACTUALLY SPENT THROUGH AprRIL 30 was about 
$26,534,000,000 (preliminary figure). 

RATE OF DAILY SPENDING in April 1942 about $131,- 
600,000 (preliminary). 

ANNUALLY. April 1942, annual rate of all spending 
for war activities $42,000,000,000 (which is based 
on $131,600,000 multiplied by 313 days, excluding 
Sundays). 

DEFICIT AND DEBT estimated by Bureau of Budget 
in millions of dollars: 


Deficit Public Debt 


1941-42 1942-43 June 30, 1942 June 30, 1943 


19,872 49,223 71,852 125,443 


RATE OF INCOME PAYMENTS to individuals in March 
1942 was at the annual rate of $106,000,000,000, repre- 
senting an increase of 41 per cent over June 1940. 

LEND-LEASE Foop Department of Agri- 
culture announced that up to April 1, 1942, farm prod- 
ucts costing $524,500,000 have been delivered to repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations for lend-lease shipment. 
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involve a basic change of policy in the matter of priori- 
ties. It would also raise grave questions of fairness in 
that the larger concerns would be obliged to convert to 
war purposes, leaving their customers to be supplied by 
these smaller competitors. 

Ration Accounts In Banks. In England where 
experience with rationing and price controls has been 
long and arduous, there will be started late in June a 
procedure without precedent in banking history, namely, 
ration coupon banking. 

The plan provides in general that all traders and 
others who collect or surrender clothing coupons in the 


course of their business shall open coupon accounts at 
their banks. They will pay into this account and with- 
draw from it by means of a special coupon check with a 
transfer voucher. Retailers, wholesalers, tailors, mer- 
chants and manufacturers of any items requiring cloth- 
ing coupons are among those who will be required to 
open coupon accounts. 

Various operations connected with the plan resemble 
to a more or less degree the ordinary handling of a finan- 
cial account and one interesting rule is that the trans- 
fer vouchers or checks are invalid if they show any 
alterations. 


SOME INFLATION ANGLES 


Federal Expenditures and Receipts 


Total U.S. Income Payments 


YW 


| 

Billions of Dollars | of Dol | 

Retail Trade Manufacturers’ Inventories 
YN) | S000S | 
Manufacturers’ Shipments Manufacturers’ New Orders 

June 1942 ll 


The Washington news in The National 
Prospect is reported for BANKING by 
HERBERT BRATTER. 

Washington, D.C. 


Instalment credit 


OODLIEF THOMAS of the Federal 
\ Reserve Board, in discussing the 
May amendments to Regulation 
W, said: “‘It is for the purpose of acceler- 
ating the decline in instalment credit and 
of preventing expansion in other types 
of credit from offsetting it that the board 
has imposed further restrictions on 
consumer credit. A possible decline in 
the volume of such credit by three or 
four billion dollars in the next year 
would absorb a substantial part of the 
additional buying power that will come 
into being and to that extent would re- 
duce the upward pressure on commod- 
ity prices. Such a decline would consti- 
tute a substantial contribution to the 
Government’s program to prevent an 
upward spiral in the cost of living.” 


Henderson approves of 
Regulation W 


THE AMENDMENTS met with the 
hearty approval of Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson, who stated: 

“This amendment constitutes virtu- 
ally a complete revision of the program 
of control. While utilizing the system of 
restraints already developed, it increases 
the deterrents to credit purchases of 
consumers’ goods by requiring sub- 
stantially heavier cash down payments 
and by materially shortening the peri- 
ods during which the indebtedness cre- 
ated must be retired. At the same time, 
the scope of control is expanded, not 
only by important additions to the 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


THIS MONTH 


e Instalment credit 

e Total manpower 

e F.H.A. @ Taxation 

e Commodity Credit Corp. 
e Treasury financing 


e Shipping priorities 


consumers’ ‘listed’ goods on which 
credit restrictions apply, but also by 
extending control for the first time to 
open-account credits, charge accounts, 
and single-payment ‘personal’ loans up 


to $1,500, including bank loans, in- 
curred for purchase of ‘listed’ goods. 
These are now added to the field of in- 
stalment loans heretofore covered. 

“With this amendment it may be 
said that credit control under the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Order of August 9, 
1941 now includes by far the major 
portion of all consumers’ durable and 
semi-durable goods, except food, fuel, 
medicine, and certain other articles and 
services of necessity, and now embraces 
all principal avenues of credit available 
for purchase of such goods.” 


Total manpower 


CHAIRMAN V. McNutt of the 
War Manpower Commission has clearly 
sketched the dimensions of the man- 
power-mobilization job. Mr. McNutt 
says that to meet the goals set by the 
President for 1942 “we shall have to 
channel an additional 1014 million 
workers into our war industries before 
the year is over.” 

“And an increase of such proportions 
must come at the same time we are 
adding substantially to the numbers in 
our armed forces. Our labor experts 
say that approximately 8,000,000 work- 
ers for war work will have to be drawn 
from the ranks of those now engaged in 
civilian production. 

“Unfortunately, our task of shifting 
labor is complicated by the fact that 
war jobs are not in the same areas as the 
labor supply. But I am confident that 
most of our citizens will move gladly 
and willingly to the area in which they 
can render real war service. . . . But 
moving men and women is not enough. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 


WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 
Members of the new Manpower Commission have begun work on problems of 
labor supply and training. Left to right, seated, Donald M. Nelson, Claude R. 
Wickard, Paul V. McNutt, chairman, Frances Perkins and James V. Forrestal. 
Standing, Wendell Lund, G. H. Dorr, Lewis B. Hershey, A. J. Altmeyer, A. S. 
Flemming, F. V. Harper, deputy chairman 
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COH WAR LAW SERVICE 


LOOSE LEAF— ALWAYS UP-TO-DATE 


Not for a long time has the call for help —alert and 
informed, capable and thorough — been quite so acute; 
seldom so strong the demand for dependable guidance in 
handling the banking affairs of today. 

For the banker’s customers are operating under essen- 
tial wartime controls and emergency regulations, different 
today than yesterday, changed again tomorrow. Accord- 
ingly, for the sound and effective conduct of a bank’s 
activities, it is vital to follow like a shadow the shift- 
ing trends of these war-born laws and regulations. 

That is why bankers everywhere are increasingly 
becoming subscribers for the CCH WAR LAW SERVICE, 
the rapid-fire loose leaf reporter on priorities, price 
ceilings, rationing, and the like. With its swift, full text 
reporting of all pertinent new orders and regulations, it 
brings them full, authoritative facts and data, organized 
for quick reference, up-to-date — always. 


White for Complete Details 


ComMERCE) CLEARING, HOUSE, ING, 


PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


Empire STATE BLOG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 


MUNSEY BLDG. 
New YORK CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON 
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‘te RELATION between you 
and your client is one of mu- 
tual confidence and respect. 
The right of each to question 
the other is implied, if not 
expressed. 


Your customer may not have 
asked if the facilities of your 
bank are further strengthened 
by a correspondent fully 
equipped to meet every bank- 
ing need — but he may want 
to know. 


An account with this Bank 
provides a satisfactory answer. 


eee THE... 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$46,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


NATIONAL PROSPECT — Cont. 


WORLD 
“GOOD NEIGHBORS” 
As part of the Good Neighbor policy, J. F. 
Tejada, 27, of Bolivia, is serving two years 
of apprenticeship in United States banks as 
one of the trainees of the new Inter-Ameri- 
can Industrial Development program. He is 
shown above at work in the Riggs National 
Bank of Washington, D. C. 


At the outset of our war industry pro- 
gram, our working forces did not possess 
the requisite skills. Unused skills had 
to be refreshed and inexperienced work- 
ers trained for war industry. In ap- 
proaching this task we have used the 
existing vocational-education system, 
expanding it where necessary and add- 
ing special courses to the regular vo- 
cational courses.” 


Morgenthau makes a silver truce 


After being summoned to the “Hill” 
by the Senate silver bloc to explain the 
Treasury’s silver position, Secretary 
Morgenthau was asked at a press con- 
ference what had happened. Below are 
some notes on the conference: 


Q. (by a correspondent) Did you present 
the Treasury bill that you have been working 
on? 

A. No, I simply went up there and told 
them a little story, and then I told them that 
as far as I was concerned, I was for striking 
all the silver legislation off the books, but 
we had enough fights on our hands, and I 
wasn’t going to start any fight, but that is 
the way I feel. . . . So they asked me did I 
have enough influence with the Treasury to 
keep the Treasury from sending a bill up 
there, and I said I thought I did. 

Q. So no bill is going up? Is that the way 
it stands now, Mr. Secretary? 

A. Somebody else will have to supply the 
yeast to make the cake. In other words, I 
can continue to say from the tops of the 
houses that I want silver legislation struck 
off the books, but I am not going to do any- 
thing about it. . . . I am not going to start 
anything. . . . I am not going to do any- 
thing except talk. ... Unless Congress 
wants to start something, we won’t. 
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WIGHT PHOTO 
MANPOWER 
Major F. V. Keesling, Jr. of the Selective 
Service System, above left, spoke on the 
manpower problem at the Executive Council 
meeting of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. With Major Keesling, are A. L. M. 
Wiggins, second vice-president of the A.B.A. 
and chairman of the Federal Legislation 
Committee (seated), and D. J. Needham, 
general counsel of the A.B.A., with offices 
in Washington, D. C. 


New Industry? 


According to a mimeographed WPB 
press release of April 16 we note: “The 
Bureau of Industry Advisory Commit- 
tees today announced the formation of 
an Istle Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee.” Presumably nothing any longer 
surprises the mimeographing staff be- 
cause the word should have been 
“Bristle.” 


FHA annual report 


The FHA’s annual report for 1941 is 
available for inspection in Washington, 
but, to save paper, it is not being 
printed this year. According to the 
report, “operations . . . during 1941 
were concentrated on the task of hous- 
ing the vast army of American workers 
and their families engaged in the defense 
and wartime production effort of the 
United States. In furtherance of that 
objective, the activities of the FHA 
were directed toward stimulating a 
maximum volume of war housing con- 
struction by private enterprise and also 
involved full collaboration on the part 
of its extensive staff of experts, special- 
ists and technicians ‘in the over-all 
defense housing program sponsored by 
the Federal Government.” 

Private builders operating under the 
FHA program produced a total of 
218,035 new small homes during 1941, 
representing 50 per cent of the aggre- 
gate 1941 construction of privately 
financed single-family homes, the report 
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NASHVILLE 


A KEY CITY IN THE 
CENTRAL SOUTH 


Bankers 
and Industrialists 


We have had broad expe- 
rience in financing Govern- 
ment contracts and invite an 
opportunity to participate in 


the financing of firms and in- 
dustries having war contracts 
or sub-contracts. 


A Key Bank in the Central 
South with resources over 
Ninety-five Million Dollars 


“AMERICAN 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


CORRESPONDENT SERVICE 
THE WEST INDIES 


se Royal Bank of Canada operates 42 branches 
throughout Cuba, Puerto Rico, Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic and the British West Indies. The complete 
facilities of these long-established branches are available 
to American banking institutions seeking 
correspondent service in these islands. 


Inquiries invited through our 
Business Development Department 
New York Agency, 68 William Street 


THE ROYAL BANK 


Assets exceed $1,000,000,000 
Head Office— Montreal 


NEw YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


Capital Funds . $37,500,000 


I0O0 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE 
AND 40TH STREET 


TEN 
ROCKEFELLER 
PLAZA 


* 


BUY 
WAR 
BONDS 


* 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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AtThe Roosevelt everything that 

makes New York so interesting 

is right at your elbow. Step off 

your train at Grand Central, 

follow the private passageway 

direct to the Roosevelt, enjoy 

friendlier service . . . cheerful, 

spacious rooms...delicious food 

NECESSITY ...and a restful atmosphere that 
old Fee? vital $0 axes; vital have endeared The Roosevelt to 

ot dispenotic duty for its guests year after year. Attrac 
rio tive rooms with bath from $4.50. 


promoting ‘ete pox (any sta dar’ to yo WALTER 


This my of iin PERNER 
The efficiency EF NEED and his 
Pepe Orchestra in the 


HOTEL Sundays 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY RROOSEVELT 


536 S. CLARK STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


expe! 


A BANKER 
SAID... 


It is my responsibility to see that property in which 
we are financially interested is adequately and proper- 
ly insured. We require a sound financial statement, a 
well-balanced investment portfolio and an honorable 
loss payment record. I am convinced that your com- 
panies meet all these requirements. 


London & Lancashire 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. + ORIENT LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY « LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- 

PANY, LTD. « SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK GROUP 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (rine DEPARTMENT) 4, 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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85 per cent 


AMERICAN banks sold 85 per 
cent of dollar volume of Series E 
War Bonds in the first year of the 
campaign, according to Harold N. 
Graves, assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. He estimated that 
the banks were contributing the 
equivalent of 20,000 workers to the 
sales campaign. 


pointed out. Between July 1, 1940 and 
December 31, 1941 approximately 312,- 
000 new small homes were produced 
under the FHA program. Approxi- 
mately 180,000 of the new dwellings 
constructed under the FHA program in 
1941 were located in the areas desig- 
nated by the President as having an 
acute need for additional housing for 
war workers. Since establishment of 
the war housing authorities system 
in the Fall of 1941 and the subsequent 
curtailment of non-defense construc- 
tion, the proportion of FHA new home 
insurance operations involving war 
industry area locations has increased 
steadily and sharply. 


Mylander testifies on taxation 


CuarLes H. MYLANDER, chairman of 
the A.B.A.’s committee on taxation, 
testified before the Ways and Means 
Committee on taxes affecting banks. 
Mr. Mylander supported the Treasury 
suggestion that “recovery of a debt 
previously written off and deducted as 
bad should not constitute income, ex- 
cept to the extent that the previous 
deduction resulted in a tax benefit.” 

The Treasury, in its recommenda- 
tions, also urged that owners of bonds 
purchased at a premium shall be re- 
quired to amortize this premium over 
the life of the bond and thus be deprived 
of a large capital loss at its maturity. 
“We concur in this suggestion,” Mr. 
Mylander testified. He added: 


We are happy to endorse many of the 
other suggestions made by the Treasury for 
the removal of hardships and inequities. 
Among those are the suggestion for the more 
realistic treatment of income accrued at date 
of death, the change in the method for taxing 
annuity trusts, the proposed statutory 
definition of the ownership of life insurance, 
the change in the taxation of alimony, and 
the suggested changes in procedural provi- 
sions of the law. 

We find, however, that we must differ with 
the Treasury on two of its suggestions for the 
removal of so-called special privileges. 

The first of these is the change proposed 
which would limit sharply the tax exemption 
now given to certain forms of pension trusts 
under section 165 of the Internal Revenue 
code. 
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KING 


Serving the 
Business that 
Builds Baltimore 


SINCE 1894 


MARYLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 


Member of the Federal Reserve 
System and of the Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation 


Welcome to Detroit 
America’s Assembly Line! 


ETROIT and the Book-Cadillac 

anxiously await your coming 
A.B.A. convention. We're glad 
that you have chosen one of 
America’s busiest cities . . . one of 
America’s greatest hotels. 


And when you are in town, don’t 
fail to enjoy the Book’s famous 
four restaurants. 

For dinner we recommend the 
Book Casino; for lunch, the 
Esquire Room — reserved for men; 
for cocktails, enjoy the smartest 
spot in town, the Motor Bar. 


BOOK-CADILLAC 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
1200 Rooms — Minimum Rate $3.30 


0. 
Masacieg Directer 


W. J. Chittenden, Je, 
Rectdent Mgr. 
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A feature of Mr. Mylander’s presen- 
tation dealt with the fact that bonds 
purchased by a bank are not invest- 
ments in the ordinary sense. The wit- 
ness explained to the committee: 


An individual or a business corporation 
invests funds not required in the ordinary 
course of business. On the contrary, bonds 
are purchased by a bank in the ordinary 
course of its banking business, so that the 
bonds are in a very real sense a part of the 
stock in trade of the bank. Unfortunately, 
the revenue law does not recognize this dis- 
tinction between banks on the one hand and 
individuals and ordinary business corpora- 
tions on the ather. . . . 

In the light of the nature of their business, 
the banks of the country feel that the con- 
tinued classification of their bond holdings 
as “capital assets” in the revenue law is 
discriminatory in view of the exemption 
granted to others with respect to their stock 
in trade and inventory. We have submitted 
a draft of an amendment to the Treasury 
which would accomplish our aims, and hope 
the committee may look upon it with favor. 


Victory Fund Committees 


“Victory Fund committees” of bank- 
ers, brokers and insurance men, which 
will work with the Treasury in war 
financing, have been or are being organ- 
ized in the several Federal Reserve 
districts. Although not directly con- 
cerned with sale of Series E War Bonds 
to the public, the committees will work 
with the War Savings Staff in boosting 
sales of F and G Bonds, intended for 
larger investors. They will also work 
with the Treasury in matters of financial 
policy. Emphasis is to be placed on the 
sale of government securities to non- 
bank investors. The name Victory Fund 
Committee was taken by the New York 
district group, the first organized. 


Commodity Credit in 


Latin America 


THe Commopity CREDIT CORPORA- 
TION, under recently announced agree- 
ments, plans to take the cotton surplus 
of Haiti and Peru. The agreement with 
Peru calls for purchases up to 200,000 
bales a year to tide growers over war- 
time loss of markets outside the Ameri- 
can Hemisphere. Negotiations have 
been reported for a similar agreement 
with Brazil, the second largest hemi- 
sphere producer of cotton. 

Consumption of cotton in the United 
States has broken all records in the war 
rush to produce textiles. Mills now are 
using virtually all the cotton being 
produced in this country and the United 
States has been able to reduce its own 
big cotton carry-over. Peruvian long 
staple cotton is in particular demand 
here. 
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DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


To Secure Director COOPERATION 

Place a group subscription order for your direc- 

tors or trustees so that each of them may get the 

benefit of the practical suggestions in the spe- 
cial articles for directors 
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Modern business has discarded outworn methods of 
attracting customers. Modern banks have taken the same 


course—to new, live ways of creating profitable business. 


Scores of tested suggestions for building bank business 
reach the ears of Todd representatives. These men supply 
banks all over the country with Todd checks, passbooks, 
payroll systems, letterheads, checkwriting and check sign- 
ing machines that are designed to strengthen a bank’s rela- 


tions with the public. 


Day after day, bankers and Todd representatives 
exchange ideas freely. Many of these practical plans for 
getting and holding business—condensed into capsule size 
—are included in booklets the Todd Company distributes 
without charge or obligation. For copies of those you 


would like to have, just mail the coupon. 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Please send me the booklets I have checked. No expense or obligation 
of course. 
Better Bank Letters [] Two Dozen Ways to Make Friends for a Bank [_] 
More Ways to Make Friends for a Bank [[] Disbursement Methods [} 


Todd ADDRESS 


ROCHESTER & NEW YORK CITY 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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New Bankers, 


WILLIAM 


THE director of customer relations, American Bankers 
Association, begins a series of important articles—in- 
formal but informative—designed to help the thousands of 
men and women who are entering the banking profession 
today as replacements for men now in the services, or as 
additions to bank staffs. BANKING is confident that the 
series also contains words of wisdom for every banker, 
veteran or newcomer, officer or junior clerk. 


HIS article and those to follow it in future issues of 

BANKING are not intended to be exhaustive, scien- 

tific discussions of bank personnel administration. 
They are meant to be merely a series of informal chats 
with the newcomer in the banking business. Directed 
primarily toward the young man or the young woman 
who has recently entered banking’s ranks, these chats 
will attempt to set up two or three guideposts along the 
road that leads into the immediate future. It is hoped 
that a review of a few facts drawn from the experience 
of some of our seasoned road travelers will help the new- 
comer to plan more intelligently the route he or she 
would like to follow. 

Now that we have the introduction out of the way 
Junior Banker, let’s get personal. You may not know it, 
but you’ve joined an army—there are approximately 
270,000 of us, juniors and seniors, in the 15,000 banks in 
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a. 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


Here’s to You 


POWERS 


the country. Together, we have a job to do, a war job if 
you please. Our Government expects us bankers to carry 
the major part of the load of responsibility of selling 
billions of dollars in War Bonds to millions of our fel- 
low-citizens, and we’re doing it. In the months ahead our 
bond-selling efforts must and will be increased tremen- 
dously, and you and the rest of us will have to buckle 
down a bit harder to perform this patriotic duty which 
has been assigned to the banking system. 

Another war job our banks have to handle is the one 
of applying Regulation W—putting into practical effect 
the Federal Reserve Board’s far-reaching restrictions of 
the use of consumer credit, reducing consumer competi- 
tion with the Government for available goods, setting 
more brakes on rising prices, and helping to sidetrack 
conditions which lead to disastrous inflation. 


Sm another war job for the banks is that of freezing 
foreign funds—locating and holding billions of dollars in 
assets directly or indirectly controlled by aliens who 
might use their purchasing power to the detriment of 
our nation’s military and economic fighting forces. 
Besides working on these assignments, our banks are 
lending a hand to war industry—supplying credit 
needed for the rapid expansion of manufacturing facili- 
ties and for the production and movement of almost 
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As this advertise- 
ment announces, the 
staff of the Society 
for Savings, Cleve- 
land, volunteered to 
keep the bank open 
Monday evenings 
for the convenience 
of war workers 


Bank at the Society 
till 9 P.M. 


urtung this Monday. April 27th, the Society for 
emain open until 9 P.M. every Monday 
except holidays. Whether you want to buy War Bonds. 


make deposits or transact any other banking business 


— we'll be here to help you 
Our employees volunteered of their own accord to 
keep the Bank 4 


ol greater assi: 


work. It's a fine ide 


incalculable quantities of war materials. They are also 
extending millions and millions of dollars to the farmers 
of the country who are bending their efforts toward at- 
taining the food-production goals set by our Govern- 
ment for this year. 

In addition to all these strictly war activities, our 
financial institutions are expected to, and will, carry on 
most of their usual functions. The ordinary, everyday 
banking facilities for deposit, withdrawal, exchange, 
transfer, collecting, lending, investing, and safekeeping 
are far more important now than in so-called normal 
times. The efficient operation of our economic machin- 
ery, now under terrific stress, depends more than ever 
upon the smooth functioning of the vital financial gears. 


“Went,” say you, Junior Banker, “that’s all very in- 
teresting, but what’s so important about the job I’m 
doing? I realize that banks in general and my bank in 
particular play a mighty important role in the war pic- 
ture, but where do I come in? I’m just a junior in our 
organization and I haven’t anything to do with selling 
bonds, restricting consumer credit, freezing funds, mak- 
ing loans to industrialists, or lending money to farmers. 
You’re talking to the wrong person, aren’t you?” 

No, I’m not talking to the wrong person. You, Junior 
Banker, are just as much a part of this picture as are 
the seniors and officers of your bank. The banking sys- 
tem’s contribution toward our country’s victorious 
prosecution of the war depends entirely on manpower— 
intelligent, trained, efficient, capable manpower. You 
may not actually sell a bond, freeze a dollar, or lend a 
nickel, but you will participate in maintaining and oper- 
ating the system that facilitates these important 
transactions. 

You are part of the manpower that makes the whole 
credit mechanism tick. It happens that you are part of 
that 25 per cent of our manpower that has had little or 
no banking experience and is taking its first few steps 
along the training line. And one of the first things that 
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I want to get over to you is that your job, whatever it 
may be, ties in definitely with operations that are 
handled by other members of the staff, clear to the top 
of your institution. As you move on in the business, 
you'll find that bank work is a mixture of mechanical, 
mental, personal, and public activities calling for pa- 
tience, alertness, deliberation, and speed all woven 
together with plenty of cooperation. 

Always bear that word cooperation in mind because it 
is one of the really important things in our field of enter- 
prise. There are some occupations in which people can 
operate as individuals with little or no regard for what 
others may be doing, but that isn’t so in our business. 
The nature of bank work is such that it requires our 
constant, close cooperation with persons above us, below 
us, alongside of us, and in front of us. Our superiors, 
our subordinates, our associates, and our customers 
demand of us the utmost in cooperation. No one person 
in a bank—even in a three-man office—handles any 
transaction in its entirety. The page, the sorter, the 
lister, and the typist perform duties that are related 
directly to those of the executive officers and are, in 
fact, often completing functions originating with the 
president himself. 


Oxay,” you say, “I’m convinced that this job of mine 
is important and I can see a bit more clearly how my 
attitude and performance can help make or break the 
entire bank’s service to our customers and the com- 
munity. Now, as you said a few minutes ago, let’s get 
personal. Give me a pointer or two on what I can do to 
qualify myself fully as a unit of that intelligent, trained, 
efficient, capable manpower you mentioned. I have been 
in the bank only a short time and, having to concentrate 
on learning the mechanics of my job, I’ve had little op- 
portunity to think through on some of the personal 
improvement aspects of my new position. For instance, 
I would like to have in my mind an outline of the major 
types of banking information with which I should be- 
come well acquainted. What are the points you con- 
sider most essential for me to work on in picking up a 
practical knowledge of banking?” 

Well, Junior Banker, you asked a good question, and 
for a good answer I’m going to draw on the experience 
of a couple of hundred bankers who have been training 
juniors and seniors for many years. These men say that 
there are five types of information that are absolutely 


Below, a staff meeting at the First Trust and Deposit Com- 
pany, Syracuse, New York, listens to a talk by Mr. Powers 
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CHANGES IN THE UNITED STATES LABOR FORCE 
AND ITS COMPOSITION 


essential to the knowledge equipment of every bank 
man or woman who sincerely wants to improve his or 
her capacity for rendering intelligent banking service to 
the public. The types of information that these men say 
are indispensable are facts concerning (1) policies of 
your own bank, (2) operations producing the services 
offered by your bank, (3) legislation and regulations 
governing the banking business, (4) the local and na- 


tional banking structure, and (5) the customers your 
bank serves. 


By this time you should know that every procedure 
in your bank is governed by a policy established by the 
board of directors or the executive officers and based on 
law, experience, and good judgment. All of the functions 
of your bank—receiving and safeguarding depositors’ 
funds, converting a part of those funds into earning 
assets through investment in loans and securities, and 
liquidating those assets in order to meet the customers’ 
need for cash—are directed and controlled by policies 
with which you should become familiar. 

All the services offered to the community through 
your bank are produced by a variety of operations. You 
now perform some of those operations and are probably 
acquainted with part of the service system, but, as time 
goes on, you should extend your operating knowledge 
so that you will be qualified to help improve the system 
and perhaps help improve your own position. 

Legislation and regulations are actually forms of poli- 
cies laid down by the state and Federal governments 
and by supervisory authorities such as the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Comptroller of the Currency, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the state 
banking departments. Statutes and regulations based 
on them constitute the rules of the banking game, and, 
if you’re going to play in this game, it would be well for 
you to know the difference between a goal and a foul 
as defined by the rules. 


Banxinc structure information broadens your outlook. 
It gives you a view of how banking supports the demo- 
cratic system of free enterprise. It helps you to see how 
your bank fits into the local and the national picture, 
and it shows you how the coordinated facilities of thou- 
sands of independent financial institutions have been 
and are being used to protect and promote the country’s 
economic welfare. If you would be a real banker, you 
must know something of the wide scope and national 
influence of the profession you have chosen. 

Customer information is just what the term implies— 
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facts concerning the people with whom we do or would 
like to do business. There are over 50 million bank cus- 
tomers in the United States. Several thousand or several 
hundred thousand of them do business with your own 
bank. Our Number One job is to make available to these 
people every possible service their banking needs re- 
quire. To know what their needs are and to make ade- 
quate provision for them are the sum and substance of 
banking. If we don’t have facts about our customers and 
their banking needs, then we can’t build sound banking 
service; and if we haven’t adequate services to sell, how 
long do you think we’ll stay in business? The answer is 
simple—no facts, no service; no service, no customers; 
no customers, no earnings; no earnings, no bank. This 
particular point is so significant that I think you and I 
had better discuss it in some detail in one of our future 
chats. 

“Gosh!” you exclaim. “That’s quite an outline the 
200 bankers set up. It looks as though I have plenty to 
learn, but I anticipate working at it for a long time to 
come, so I’m not discouraged. I'll hold you to your 
promise of more details. Also, I warn you, I’ll want you 
to direct me to the most reliable sources from which I 
can get the five types of information that I need. Now, 
there is something else bothering me on which I’d like 
your slant. I should appreciate knowing exactly what 
our personnel officer expects of me. Of course, I know 
that he expects me to become mechanically proficient 
in the routine of my particular job but, from what you 
say, there is a lot more to my job than just the mechan- 
ics of it. Undoubtedly, my boss expects me to improve 
my knowledge along the lines you and your friends desig- 
nate, but, in addition to that, there must be a number 
of other things my superiors check me on. Have you 
any idea as to what they might be? Perhaps you have 
another five-point outline up your sleeve.” 


I HAVE, J. B., only it’s a 10-point outline. It is a simple, 
personal, personnel rating scheme. Now get that strange 
look out of your eyes, and don’t go running up a fever. 
I’m not going to launch into an all-out discussion of a 
supertechnical, ultrascientific rating system. Confiden- 
tially, I wouldn’t know how to begin such a discussion, 
far less carry it on. No, I want to give you a simple, 
little yardstick that you can fold up and carry around 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 63) 
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The People Can Take It 


ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


P, RICE-FIXING, rationing and other anti-inflation 
controls, this article says, have increased the banker’s 
work, as is the case with all new laws or government 
regulations. 


Congress a comparatively brief message which, 

though couched in mild language, forecast and 
embodied profound changes in the lives of the American 
people. It contained the seven points of what he called 
“our present economic policy.” More specifically they 
were seven means, or measures, to keep the cost of living 
from spiraling upward, that is to prevent inflation. The 
seven points, stated briefly, were as follows: 

(1) Heavy taxation; (2) ceilings on prices and rents; 
(3) stabilization of remuneration (wages); (4) stabiliza- 
tion of farm prices; (5) purchase of War Bonds; (6) ra- 
tioning of essential commodities of which there is a 
scarcity; and (7) discouraging instalment and credit 
buying and encouraging debt payment. 


FEW weeks ago President Roosevelt presented to 


Tue President’s message was followed shortly by the 
rationing of sugar and gasoline and by a “general maxi- 
mum price regulation,” placing an absolute ceiling, not 
to be “punctured,” over “virtually everything that 
Americans eat, wear and use.’”’ Along with the licensing 
of all retailers and wholesalers such measures reach into 
every community and family in the land and directly af- 
fect practically every adult. 

It is pertinent to inquire how such sweeping orders 
and rigid controls as Nos. 2 and 6 are being received by 
bankers, retailers and consumers, although it is more im- 
portant to inquire how they are taken by the people in 
general, and what is the public spirit, whether of opposi- 
tion, or constructive cooperation, toward all this 
regimentation. 

Even though the price order “at one stroke freezes re- 
lationships of almost incomprehensible complexity” the 
public attitude, as far as can be observed at this stage, is 
one not only of patience and tolerance but of active, 
vigorous support. The people are willing, more than 
willing to stand in line, to register and to cut down on 
consumption when compulsion to do so actually goes 
into effect. The people very much want to do what the 
Government requires of them, but they do hate false 
starts, they hate to have the Government blow hot and 
cold, to do one thing today and the opposite thing 
tomorrow. 

We might have realized that public reception of the 
cost of living controls would be favorable, in view of the 
amazingly slight complaint which has resulted from the 
imposition of consumer credit controls now in effect for a 
considerable period of time. Of course these are much 


“ But the banker has a way of going along with new 
situations, no matter how many there are or how fast 
they come, asserts the author.” 

Mr. Atwoop is well known to readers of BANKING. 


less far-reaching and important than either price regula- 
tion or the rationing of essential commodities. Moreover 
the public has been in receipt of high wages and fully 
employed, and thus able to meet the terms laid down by 
the Federal Reserve. 


Yer making every allowance it may be fairly said that 
both the Government and the banks expected more 
kicks from the public than have been received. This is 
certainly evidence that the public has been more ready 
to meet wartime requirements than some of its leaders 
feared. 

Fortunate indeed is the fact that public sentiment is 
so markedly one of patience and tolerance. For the fixing 
of prices and the rationing of commodities is a huge un- 
dertaking, involving endless complexities. Countless 
local buyer-seller situations, in regard to price-fixing, 
will have to be ironed out, innumerable adjustments 
made, and many, many injustices corrected. Price-fixing 
has not worked too badly in Australia and Canada, but 
this is a far more highly populated and diverse country. 

Rationing may inconvenience the consuming public to 
some extent, but the retailers, not consumers, are the 
ones who go on a really hot griddle because of price ceil- 
ings. As Price Administrator Henderson said in his 
original General Maximum Price Regulation: “The pub- 
lic should be tolerant. It will take time for sellers to ad- 
just their operations to the regulation. It will take time 
for the Government to adjust its own machinery. People 
should not harbor petty suspicion or make unfounded 
complaints against their suppliers.” 


ly every community the consuming public and the 
bankers, who often advise not only retailers but mem- 
bers of the general public, should remember a few salient 
facts in regard to retailers. To begin with, the retailer is 
in the first line of the battle; he gets the first impact of 
these new cost of living controls; he is the one who gets 
the first “‘squeeze.” For except as later adjustments are 
made the price order freezes losses as well as profits, 
utterly insufficient as well as excessive margins and 
prices that are below as well as above replacement costs. 

With nearly two million retailers no human being can 
generalize as to whether these suppliers will, on the 
whole, be better or worse off, although the obvious in- 
tention is to reduce profits. Unwarranted losses and rank 
injustices may be cared for by government subsidies and 
“roll backs” to wholesalers and manufacturers, but 
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there is bound to be plenty of mortality along the way. 

Still other facts in regard to retail suppliers should be 
noted very briefly. Quite aside from any price regulation 
many small retailers will shortly have nothing to sell. In 
an industrial suburb of Philadelphia, the bulk of cheap 
dresses, around $3, are handled by local stores, but 
women who desired $15 dresses went to Philadelphia. 
Not wanting to use their tires any more they are now 
trying to buy the $15 type of dress at the local stores, 
but the stores cannot get any; the manufacturers won’t 
even reply to their letters or telegrams. 

Moreover, price regulation requires an immense 
amount of paper work, of records of every kind, from the 
retailers, and many of the smaller ones have never kept 
any, to speak of. Another point is that unlike hard- 
pressed manufacturers they cannot shut down and open 
up later; once a store closes it is done for. 


Nor can they convert, except in the case of a few gar- 
ages, to war production, as even the smallest and weak- 
est manufacturer can do. What is more, rising costs 
affect the manufacturer of war materials relatively little; 
his contrgct with the Government usually takes account 
of rising costs, whereas the retailer has to handle that 
problem by himself. 

Retailers insist that they want to cooperate in meas- 
ures to prevent inflation, and their leaders know that, as 
one expressed it: “ Public opinion will make mincemeat 
out of us if we don’t cooperate. We lost $11,000,000,000 
in 1930, and if we lose only two or three billions this time 
we will still be ahead of the game.” 

But retailers have many questions to ask, and they 
echo throughout every community. “ We’re going at this 
job the best we know how,” they say, “but are the men 
who will administer the regulation practical and not 
theorists?”’ The retailer fears that there may be too 
much of the academic and professorial in the administra- 
tion of these regulations. He is not sure he can believe 
Mr. Henderson when the latter says it is “strictly a war- 
time measure.” The retailer is not sure but what theor- 
ists are using this opportunity to fasten new permanent 
controls upon the country. 

The retailer resents the constant reference by govern- 
ment officials to the “frills and luxuries in retail serv- 
iee.” He is not sure the Government will use the count- 
less millions of new reports which he must make out any 
more than it used all the NRA reports. 

He says that he has sincerely tried to keep prices 


HE audience in the picture at the right 
J comprises merchants and other inter- 
ested persons in Lexington, Kentucky, as- 
sembled to hear a government representative 
explain price regulation. 


BANKING’S volunteer reporter at this 
meeting, Vice-president John C. Nichols 
of Lexington’s First National Bank and 
Trust Company, says that 500 people at- 
tended. 
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down, and now is being obliged to take the rap although 
the Government makes no real effort to keep down other 
costs, especially wages and farm prices. He knows that 
all economists agree that an anti-inflation program must 
be complete and rounded and not leave out what he 
suspects may be politically favored groups. 

“Henderson talks about the gap of $17,000,000,000 
between the country’s purchasing power and the avail- 
able goods,” said one retail association head. “But does 
anyone really expect the Government to attack the gap 
at its source, wages and farm prices, in an election 
year?” 

Of course there is another side to the story. It may be 
that New Deal theorists are trying to fasten new forms 
of regimentation upon the country that will outlast the 
war. On the other hand nationwide price control and ra- 
tioning can be made to work only with the aid of enor- 
mous numbers of local boards, consisting mostly of 
volunteer and unpaid workers. These boards must exer- 
cise plenty of judgment and horse sense; they will cer- 
tainly not lend themselves consciously to schemes of 
state socialism for its own sake. 

Then, too, on account of the excessively high standard 
of living in this country the distribution of goods has 
been keyed up to an intensive pitch which makes it very 
vulnerable; there has been waste, much of it, in the 
whole system of retailing, beyond any question. More- 
over, as one official of the Office of Price Administration 
rather bitterly said to the writer: “Every retail failure 
from now on will, of course, be blamed by the retailers 
upon government price regulation, although if I have 
read the statistics aright there has long been an enor- 
mously high mortality rate among them.” 


As for the control or “stabilization” of wages and farm 
prices it still remains to be seen how far the President 
and Congress will go. The President advocated both in 
his message but did not become very specific. In other 
words the program is not yet complete. But nothing is 
gained by mere recrimination; the real question which 
concerns Main Street and interests everybody is whether 
price regulation will work, with or without wage and 
farm price control. Will it do the job? 

However inadequate or incomplete the present eco- 
nomic policy may be only the most cynical will deny 
that price ceilings and rationing have a real place in it. 
Certainly these steps accord with the experience of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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Regulation V Gets Started 


HERBERT BRATTER 


The author is a Washington correspondent for BANKING. 


ONSIDERABLE progress has been made in educating 
the banks and industrial borrowers as to the aims 
and operation of Regulation V. Nevertheless, 

many bankers and others still are not fully clear on the 
subject. 

Although Washington authorities are satisfied that 
Regulation V has got off to a good start, there are some 
who wonder whether the banks will ever be in a proper 
frame of mind relative to war contract financing. Ad- 
mittedly, since 1929 banks have had some severe shocks, 
and in recent years they have very often had to take a 
back seat while government lending agencies became 
entrenched. If banks tend to minimize their role in 


financing war contracts, their hesitancy is understand- 
able. Yet an attitude of aloofness on the part of the 
banks in the matter of financing contractors and sub- 
contractors is likely to be distinctly inimical to the 
banks’ own future interests. Probably it is not too much 
to say that the future of the country’s banking system 
depends on how the banks perform under Regulation V. 

That the Regulation was promulgated at all is due to 
the fact that contractors and subcontractors of govern- 
ment orders could not get all the needed working 
capital from the commercial banks. Therefore the Gov- 
ernment decided to step in with its credit, to be ex- 
tended by Army, Navy, and Maritime Commission 
through the agency of the Federal Reserve:banks. These 
three procurement agencies stand ready to guarantee 


Mr. Swivelchair and Mr. Walker .................. 


1. Mr. Swivelchair had let it be 
rumored that the bank was willing 
to accept applications for loans for 
war equipment and food production 


4. Of course he was cooperative. 
Didn’t he have a convenient office? 
Wasn't he looking through the files 
for good credit risks? 
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2. Provided that the applicants were 
A-1 credit risks and were related to 
one of the vice-presidents 


5. Why, only last week he wrote a 
letter. Sure he did. And next week 
he’d follow it up with another letter! 


3. Hitler and Hirohito would have 
beamed at Mr. Swivelchair for he 
just sat back and waited. Just let 
someone come in for a loan! He’d 
show ’em 


6. You can decide for yourself 
whether Mr. Swivelchair.is doing 
his bit 
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loans to contractors and subcontractors for working 
capital or facilities; and as a last resort, they stand 
ready to make the loans themselves. 

The Government has announced that it prefers to 
have the credit flow to contractors and subcontractors 
through the commercial banks. The Government desires 
the thousands of commercial banks to service the loans. 
If commercial banks do not voluntarily service the 
loans, the whole plan will be gravely handicapped. Yet 
the commercial banks cannot service the loans unless 
they have a stake in the lending. The test of the success 
or failure of Regulation V is the willingness of the com- 
mercial banks to shoulder some of the risk, to accept at 
least a small participation in almost any war-goods loan. 

This means that, for the duration, banks should look 
beyond the usual peacetime criteria of the borrowers’ 
credit standing and the risk of litigation. If all banks 
insist on 100 per cent government guaranties of Regula- 
tion V loans, the whole project breaks down, and those 
who have been agitating for a greater or lesser degree 
of socialization of the banking machinery will have 
their hands immeasurably strengthened. 


Some banks have hesitated because of fear that bank 
examiners might be critical. Here again Washington 
officials interested in the financing of war contracts offer 
an expression of assurance. Bank examiners, they state, 
would not be critical of a loan which the Government 
guarantees to the extent of 80 or 90 per cent, and where 
the percentage so guaranteed is smaller, the risk is 
smaller, too. It is emphasized that, under the operation 
of Regulation V, termination of the war or government 
abrogation of contracts due to other causes will not 
impose an extra loss on the bank concerned, because in 
such cases automatically the Government assumes the 
additional risk of loss. 


For example, in the case of a loan to finance a contract 
80 per cent of which is guaranteed by the Government, 
if half of the contract should be cancelled with the 
Armistice, the guaranteed portion of the original con- 
tract is automatically increased to 90 per cent. 

It is only logical that bank examiners should take the 
attitude that a loan in which the Government has a 70 
or 80 or 90 per cent stake is one in which the bank may 


1. Mr. Walker knew that his bank’s 
job was to hustle war equipment and 
food production by an active intelli- 


gent program of lending for war 
production 


4. His men studied the firms in his 


2. Mr. Walker charged one depart- 
ment with the responsibility of 
handling war production loan prob- 


3. He didn’t sit back and wait for 
the loans to come to his bank. No, 
sir. Mr. Walker went all-out for war 
equipment loans and food produc- 


tion loans 


community; talked with farmers so 
that the bank could help in the 
Food-for-Freedom program 
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5. They kept close tabs on WPB’s 
activities and other key agencies. 
They called on manufacturers to 
study their problems and credit 
needs 


6. Yes, Mr W was quite - unlike 
Mr. S Result: war effort boom in 
Mr. W’s community. Now turn the 
page and do your part in the Victory 
March (Continued, next page) 
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reasonably take’a 30 or 20 or 10 per cent stake. It is 
interesting to note that the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has issued instructions that any guaranteed 
portion of a loan made under Regulation V should not 
be considered as coming under the restrictions which 
apply to individual loans. Most state banking authori- 
ties have adopted a similar policy. 

Although it is reliably reported that Regulation V 
credit is now flowing at an unusually satisfactory pace, 
no detailed statistics have been released by the Army, 
Navy or Maritime Commission. At this writing, loans 
made under Regulation V have ranged in size from 
$700 to $50,000,000. 


Loan applications concerning Navy orders are passed 
upon in Washington. The Maritime Commission has 
many men in the field, and loans affecting it are expected 
to be passed upon with the help of that staff. 

The Army is training in Washington a number of 
officers to be assigned to the Federal Reserve banks for 
administration of Regulation V. 

These Army Regulation V officers will have authority 
to approve in the field applications not exceeding 
$100,000. As the system takes root, the foregoing figure, 
it is hoped, will be extended to perhaps $1,000,000. 


Victory March 


1. Contact the key men in your 
nearest WPB branch office 
your district 


4. Make certain that the manufac- 
turers’ material and labor are avail- 
able; then see if the credit rules 
can be stretched 
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2. Thoroughly familiarize yourself 
with the plants and/or farms in 


5. If your bank can’t handle the # 
credit required, approach all possible 
credit sources to grant the loan 


Such loans or guaranties as are authorized to be given 
in the field will not be referred to Washington for 
approval. In the cases of larger credits which are re- 
ferred to Washington, these are handled with a mini- 
mum of delay, usually in less than an hour. 


Nearty all of the loans thus far approved under 
Regulation V have been working capital loans. There 
has been much discussion of facilities, but these have 
comprised only a small part of the credit needs in con- 
nection with the loan applications to date. After all, 
this country has been energetically tooling plants for 
more than a year, and is now rather well equipped in 
that respect. The big need is for working capital. Even 
the assignment of contracts and advance payments 
have been tied down specifically to government orders, 
and have not covered the need for working capital. 

In authorizing working capital for subcontractors of 
government orders, Regulation V fills a long-felt need. 
Its promulgation came not a bit too early; and not too 
late, either. It is already making possible the avoidance 
of production bottlenecks, which otherwise would 
certainly develop. Washington hopes that the banks 
will thoroughly familiarize themselves with the oppor- 
tunities of Regulation V. 


(Continued from previous page) 


3. Give all possible assistance to 
war loan applicants in working out 
their production schedules 


6. Do your part in speeding produc- 
tion. Get out and beat the bushes! 
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Aids In Financing War Goods 


CHRISTIAN DJORUP 


Mr. Djorup, a certified public accountant, is the author 
of “‘Foreign Exchange Accounting” and a recent ‘‘Analy- 
sis of the Uniform Trust Receipts Act.” 


collateralize loans for war contractors, subcon- 

tractors and sub-subcontractors. One of the 
least known by country banks or smaller city banks is 
the trust receipt transaction. The Uniform Trust Re- 
ceipts Act regulates these transactions and gives the 
banker a new outlet for the safe use of his money. 

The Uniform Trust Receipts Act has been adopted in 
13 states: California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania and 
Tennessee. It should soon become law in many more 
states, inasmuch as it can be used for financing defense 
contracts particularly with subcontractors. 

Before this law was enacted, bankers-entrusters had 
to possess the merchandise, had to have an ownership 
interest to take a valid trust receipt, and merchandise 
held as collateral under a warehouse receipt in which no 
ownership interest exists could be released only by 
filing and recording a chattel mortgage. 

In the 13 states enumerated above a security interest 
is now a legal basis for a valid trust receipt and mer- 
chandise stored can be released under a trust receipt in 
whole or in part. 


MM: different means have been devised to 


Tre collateral value of the warehouse receipt, whether 
of a general or field warehouse, will always be superior 
to the value of a trust receipt, inasmuch as the banker 
possesses the merchandise by virtue of the warehouse 
receipts; but sometimes he must release the merchandise 
or part of it to enable the merchant or manufacturer to 
process the merchandise or to make delivery and obtain 
the money with which to pay the loan secured by the 
warehouse receipt. That is how the trust receipt comes 
in as a complement to the field warehouse receipt. 

The field warehousing creates trust receipt transac- 
tions and trust receipt transactions require field ware- 
housing as a better protection to the banker. 

Take for example a manufacturer of uniforms in New 
Jersey who obtains a government contract or subcon- 
tract for several millions of dollars and has only $100,000 
net working capital and plant and machinery worth 
several hundred thousand dollars. He may be able to 
buy a job lot of several million yards from a mill in 
Massachusetts through a banker or a group of banks 
who would put the cloth into a field warehouse on his 
premises. 

Partial delivery of this cloth would be made out of 
the field warehouse on a trust receipt. The cloth would 
be fabricated and partial delivery of the uniforms to a 
government agency would bring money to pay the banks 
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in part. This procedure can be repeated until all the 
cloth is released, the uniforms are finished and the 
Government or the prime contractor has furnished the 
money to pay the bankers in full. 

Of course this problem is not as simple as it is stated. 
Millions of uniforms require millions of yards of lining, 
millions of buttons, tons of thread and other findings, 
and purchases and delivery dates have to be arranged 
to match dates of delivery of the finished uniforms. 

Few contractors or subcontractors have sufficient 
capital to pay for all the material and labor needed, and 
it requires concerted action by city banks and country 
banks to place the required funds at the disposal of the 
contractor and to obtain the collateral necessary for the 
protection of the depositor’s funds. It may be necessary 
to use the means of assigned accounts receivable, ware- 
house receipts, trust receipts, chattel mortgages on 
machinery and equipment, real estate mortgages and 
whatever collateral is available to make the loan safe 
and sound. 

Merchandise already in the possession of the trustee, 
in which the entruster had no ownership or security 
interest, cannot become the subject matter of a new 
trust receipt transaction, except by transfer of posses- 
sion. If stored, for instance, the warehouse receipt can be 
exhibited to the entruster, a trust receipt loan can be 
arranged, and the proceeds of such loan can be used 
even to reduce or pay off a prior unsecured loan. 

The warehouse receipt is usually negotiable and in the 
name of the entruster, but in some cases non-negotiable 
receipts are issued subject to the delivery order of the 
entruster in whose name it is stored, unless the mer- 
chandise is delivered to the trustee under a trust receipt. 

Similarly, the merchandise can be shipped under a 
bill-of-lading and this document used to obtain a trust 
receipt loan under conditions meeting the trust receipts 
act. 


A CONTRACTOR may have received government con- 
tracts for the delivery of 10 or more different articles to 
the Army or Navy. The contracts may call for partial 
delivery at different dates over a longer period of time. 
By purchasing large quantities the contractor may ob- 
tain cheaper prices, and by having the articles delivered 
into a field warehouse established on his premises he can 
assure prompt delivery when the respective articles are 
needed. The bank may make advances to the contractor 
by paying the different supply houses or manufacturers 
direct and receiving field warehouse receipts for the 
articles stored on the premises of the contractor. Articles 
stored in a field warehouse located in a state where the 
trust receipts law is in force can be released on trust 
receipt with the agreement that the proceeds as and 
when received are turned over by the contractor to the 
bank. 
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“Each Bank... Its Fair Share” 


E. SHERMAN ADAMS 


Mr. ADAMS, an eastern banker, is a frequent contributor 
to BANKING on investment problems. 


* cu bank must be prepared to take into its port- 
| Dea its fair share of the bonds which the bank- 
ing system will itself be called upon to absorb.” 

This conclusion contained in the American Bankers 
Association Economic Policy Commission’s latest re- 
port should be applied to the investment policies of 
every commercial bank. “Something new has been 
added” to the factors to be considered. 

The Commission reached this conclusion after con- 
templating the enormous amounts of Treasury secur- 
ities that will have to be placed with the commercial 
banks. Total investments of all insured commercial 
banks at the end of 1941 were about 28 billion dollars. 
By June 1943 this total may be 50 or 60 billions. 

In the first place, it is well to remember that there 
will be no shortage of potential bank credit. The mone- 
tary authorities can replenish excess reserves indefi- 
nitely. There is no need, therefore, for any bank to 
liquidate other assets or to withhold credit from legiti- 
mate wartime borrowers to buy governments. 

For this reason, an individual bank’s “fair share” in 
the Treasury’s financing should not be measured by its 
total assets, nor by its deposits, nor by its present 
United States Government holdings. 


No formula will indicate the amount of additional 
Treasury securities that any particular bank should 
purchase during the next 12 months. There is, however, 
one guide that should be helpful in judging its relative 
status at any particular time; namely, a comparison of 
its position with that of other institutions. At the end 
of 1941, all insured commercial banks reported cash, 
reserves and due from banks amounting to 25.7 billion 
dollars, which was equal to 34 per cent of total resources. 
Generally speaking, banks which are more liquid than 
that average should be especially active in acquiring 
substantial blocks of new Treasury offerings. This ap- 
plies particularly to non-member and country member 
banks whose reserve requirements are much lower than 
those of central reserve and reserve city banks. 

In a war economy a bank’s cash position may change 
rapidly. The new deposits created by commercial bank 
financing will probably be fairly widely distributed 
throughout the banking system but funds have already 
begun to accumulate in certain localities more than in 
others. Future changes in a bank’s deposits will largely 
determine the extent to which it should expand its 
United States Government portfolio in the future. 

However, the bank’s capital position should be 
kept very much in mind in deciding what maturities 
he should add to his portfolio. The average bank should 
steadily reduce the average maturity of its investments 
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George B. Roberts, vice-president, The National City Bank of 

New York, center, analyzes the Treasury’s cash requirements 

in his discussion of “Government Financing and the Banks” 
at a Richmond (Va.) Chapter, A.I.B., forum 


as additional commitments are made. And the restric- 
tions applying to the Treasury’s recent offering of 214 
per cent bonds due 1967-62 doubtless indicate the 
Treasury’s intention of offering chiefly short- and 
medium-term issues to commercial banks. 

Earnings will probably be an important consideration 
in determining just how short the average maturity of 
the investment account should be. Obviously, safety 
should not be sacrificed to maintain current income. 
But despite higher taxes in prospect, increased holdings 
of short- and medium-term securities should enable the 
average bank to earn a decent living with safety. 

Liquidity must also be considered carefully. Both 
during and after the war, individual banks are likely to 
experience wide swings in deposits. However, liquidity 
should be thought of in terms of cash plus short-term 
securities, not in terms of cash alone. The Treasury’s 
recent offering of certificates of indebtedness, the in- 
crease in the supply of Treasury bills and the announce- 
ment of a three-eighth per cent buying rate for these 
bills by the Federal Reserve banks are moves toward the 
establishment of a broad market for very short-term 
paper. This should be a medium for adjustments. 


Some bankers have refrained from buying short-term 
securities in recent years because yields have been so 
nominal. While these rates have now firmed somewhat, 
they are still admittedly low. But today there is a war 
to be financed. And after all, a little yield is better than 
no yield, especially when the risk is infinitesimal. 
Certain bankers may have special reasons for wishing 
to"maintain a stronger-than-average cash position. If 
so, they may decide to deposit excess cash with their 
city correspondents where it can be put to work financ- 
ing’the war effort, rather than keeping these funds idle 
in the form of excess balances with Reserve banks. 
Eventually, of course, the Treasury may have to al- 
locate new securities to the various Federal Reserve 
districts or to individual banks. There is no reason, 
however, why a banker should hoard cash in order to 
be able to take securities that may someday be allocated. 
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G. FRED BERGER 


Mr. BERGER is treasurer of the Norristown-Penn Trust 
Company, Norristown, Pennsylvania, and chairman of 
the Committee on Bank Management Problems, Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association. 


NE of the heaviest expenses to which commercial 
banks with savings departments (and that means 
almost all of the over 14,000 banks in the U. S. A.) 

are subject is interest paid on savings deposits. There 
has been a tendency in the past several years to reduce 
the rate of interest paid on such deposits; that reduction 
has now become effective to the extent that we might 
well pause to consider whether we are not at or near the 
line of demarcation where begins the law of diminishing 
returns, for while we have been reducing our interest 
rates as earnings have declined, competition of Federal 
savings and loan associations, insurance annuities and 
cooperative banks has become most effective and these 
institutions have been making great forward strides. 

If there is any doubt about it, suppose we “look at 
the record.” A committee report of the Savings Division 
of the American Bankers Association recently disclosed 
that banks, including mutual savings banks, have been 
more or less standing still as thrift organizations and 
have surrendered their leadership to other types of 
thrift agencies. The report states in effect that unless 
steps are taken by the banks to give the owners of true 
savings the highest rate of interest to which their money 
is entitled, we shall probably relinquish permanently 
our leadership in the savings field. 

That committee recommended: 


1. A change in the method of computing interest on savings to 
benefit the stable and consistent saver. 


. Adoption of a split-rate plan which would give advantage to 
the length of time money remains on deposit. 


. Adoption of the split-rate plan based on the size of an ac- 
count. (Here it might be advisable to note that the least 
profitable type of savings account is the one with a low 
balance and considerable activity.) 


. Adoption of account activity controls including “free bal- 
ances,” etc., to eliminate need for horizontal rate reductions. 
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5. Analysis of savings account departments before adopting any 
aggressive program to increase savings business in order to 
ascertain which of the above-mentioned suggestions are best 
suited to a given bank. 


However, all these recommendations concern methods 
of handling the account; they leave withdrawal initia- 
tive entirely with the depositor and provide no protec- 
tion to the banker whose responsibility it is to invest 
these deposits, pay interest on them, and still operate 
profitably. 

It might well be questioned what effect these condi- 
tions have on bank earnings, but in answer to that ques- 
tion it is obvious that if we pay too much for our raw 
material (deposits), it is impossible for us, under present 
conditions, to make investments that will yield sufficient 
income to pay high interest and still provide a reasonable 
profit margin; while, on the other hand, if we continue 
to reduce interest rates, we play directly into the hands 
of strong competition. We are in effect between the well 
known “upper and nether millstones” and unless we 
take some constructive steps, we will kill the deposit 
volume from which our loans and investments are made. 
It might, therefore, be well to look at other forms of 
deposit contracts in which a protection to the invest- 
ment policies of the banker is provided. 


For example, we complain of competition of the Federal 
savings and loan associations, and rightly so to the 
extent that these organizations imply deposit service, 
for by such implication they are offering short-term 
availability vs. a long-term asset structure, which struc- 
ture they must and do carry, to meet the dividend 
payment rates they publicize. Many of these associa- 
tions, in addition, use a substantial part of their avail- 
able liquidity (borrowing power) to increase loans in 
order thereby to maintain the high dividend rates they 
advertise. 

But it might be questioned how these associations 
dare operate in this manner. Have you ever looked at a 
copy of one of their charters? If you have, you will have 
noted that the board of a Federal savings and loan 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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Wartime Desk Charts for Bankers 


J. LAWRENCE KOLB 


The author is vice-president of the Elmira (New York) 
Bank and Trust Company. 


s the financing of the war progresses, bankers are 
A going to see rapid changes in factors that vitally 
concern the policies of their banks. For instance, 
the trends of many items, such as member bank excess 
reserves and money in circulation, have a bearing on 
decisions bank managers must make in handling their 
own investments. Deposits of many banks are likely to 
grow in size and change in nature, perhaps even more 
rapidly than we realize while the change is taking place. 
All this information crosses the desk of most bankers 
in the daily financial paper or in the bank’s own state- 
ment book. Some of the more important information 
should be developed into trend lines and kept on the 
banker’s desk for ready reference at any time. All of us 
have learned to appreciate the value of charts in telling 
an otherwise difficult story, simply and clearly. With a 
few simple charts in a notebook in his desk, the policy- 
making banker can keep himself better informed of 
some important trends. 


Tae possibilities are endless. Therefore it is necessary 
to decide what charts are most important and to stick to 
those few. The need will vary with the bank, but there 
are three sets of charts which should prove useful to 
nearly all bankers and it is these three sets that are de- 
scribed and illustrated in this article. The sets are classi- 
fied according to their purpose as (1) money rate charts, 
(2) background charts and, (3) incentive charts. Some 
are kept up to date once a week, the others once a 
month. 

Of the two money rate charts, Chart 1A displays the 
monthly record of the principal factors affecting money 
rates. Another might show the effect of these factors on 
security prices. The banker need not keep Chart 1A up 
to date himself since the Federal Reserve bank provides 
it for him in the monthly Federal Reserve Bulletin on 
the page ‘‘ Member Bank Reserves and Related Items.” 
This page has the added value of a six year perspective. 
The chart shows the trends of gold stocks, excess re- 
serves, money in circulation, and Reserve bank credit. 

One chart (not illustrated) could show the trend of 
the average yield for Treasury bonds of different ma- 
turity groups—short, intermediate and long. The 
effect upon money rates of the interplay of the various 
items on Chart 1A would be clearly displayed on this 
chart. The necessary information is obtainable from 
many government bond dealers who publish it weekly. 

Illustrations for the last two sets of charts are of 
value only to show the method used. No two banks will 
have comparable figures, and those used are entirely 
hypothetical. 

The background charts are taken from the bank’s 


own statement book. An important value of all of the 
charts is perspective, but that is particularly true of 
these. Chart 2A is prepared weekly and has lines for de- 
posits, investment account and local loans, including 
mortgages. If call money or commercial paper is held, it 
may be added to local loans as a fourth line on the chart 
to include all loans. 


Bays in some communities have definite seasonal 
trends which will show up distinctly on this chart if it is 
kept over a period of years. This chart helps to indicate 
to the banker whether he should buy more bonds when 
deposits are up. The rise may be temporary and sea- 
sonal. It shows more clearly than periodic statements 
when deposits are growing rapidly over a period of 
months and may indicate caution in selecting the ma- 
turity of new bond purchases. A steady growth in loans 
may indicate a more conservative investment policy. 
Vice versa, a persistent decline in loans may indicate a 
probable future need for reducing operating expenses or 
building up offsetting income from other sources. 

To amplify the deposit chart it is well to keep monthly 
Chart 1B, breaking down deposits as to their nature— 
demand, time and public. Such a chart should cover a 
period of years to have maximum usefulness and it is 
particularly helpful in planning an investment program. 


This chart appears monthly in the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
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These charts were made from Mr. Kolb’s graph paper origi- 
nals, It isn’t necessary, of course, for a bank’s charts to have 
so professional an appearance. The idea’s the thing 


The incentive charts are perhaps the most useful 
and interesting. To prepare them, it is necessary to take 
a monthly inventory of the market value of the invest- 
ment account. While the information set forth on these 
charts is necessarily historical, the charts should provide 
an incentive to improve both quality and market 
stability of the account. 


Cuarr 3A shows investment account appreciation or 
depreciation in per cent of book value. Above this line is 
a shaded area, representing bond reserve, also in per 
cent of book value of the investment account. At the 
monthly intervals when the chart is prepared, the pres- 
ent cushion provided by the investment account and 
its reserve against depreciation and the past trend of 
this cushion becomes readily apparent. 

As an incentive to dispose of problem bonds, as 
rapidly as good judgment dictates, Chart 2-B will show 
(1) monthly percentage of depreciation to book value 
on all bonds except U. S. governments and municipals 
and (2) Dow Jones average of 40 bonds. This chart is 
intended to provide an incentive to the investment 
officer to reduce the percentage depreciation of these 
medium and lower grade bonds in relation to the Dow 
Jones average and to even out their fluctuations. 

The actual preparation of the charts is simple. All the 
banker needs is a sheet of ordinary graph paper that will 
fit into a standard size loose-leaf notebook. For the 
background charts (2A and 1B) he will determine within 
what approximate range his deposits, bonds and loans 
are likely to fluctuate over the period the chart is to 
cover, allowing ample leeway for error as it is difficult 
to foretell future trends. Each chart will then be planned 
so that the liberally estimated range of deposits, bonds 
and loans will cover approximately an entire page ver- 
tically leaving room at the top for a description of the 
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chart, and at the bottom for explanation of the lines. 

In drawing the lines, it is well to use a method of clear 
differentiation (for instance, between deposits, bonds 
and loans on Chart 2A). This may be done by using 
different color pencils or ink or by drawing one line 
heavy, another broken and another dot-dash. 

For Chart 2A (weekly) we take the figures from our 
daily report book for Wednesday of each week. For 
Chart 1B (monthly) we use the same book on the 15th 
of each month. These days are selected as least likely 
to reflect unusual and very temporary fluctuations. 
When preparing these charts for the first time, it may 
be well to go back for a long enough period to indicate 
the past trend. This is particularly desirable for Chart 
2B which could be traced back for two years or more. 

The lines on the incentive charts (3A and 2B) are in 
per cent of book value of the investment account 
rather than in actual dollars as with the background 
charts. Thus in 3A the lower line is determined by di- 
viding investment account appreciation or depreciation 
by book value of the investment account. If, as in the 
illustration, the result is 1.5 per cent appreciation for 
January 1940, it will appear on the chart at 101.5. Ifa 
1.5 per cent depreciation was shown instead, the line 
would have been drawn from 98.5. The upper line repre- 
sents appreciation or depreciation plus the bond reserve. 
Shading the area between the two lines shows the size 
and trend of the reserve more clearly. 

Chart 2B is similarly plotted by dividing the apprecia- 
tion or depreciation of all bonds except U. S. govern- 
ments and municipals by their book value. 
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- Doing More With Less 


Headwork vs. Priorities 


sTUDY of banking service in war industry areas 
A today discloses that banks are regarding the de- 
mands of these times as a test of their efficiency, 
ingenuity, managerial skill, and adaptability. Some 
bankers may want to add a quality or two to that mod- 
est list; admittedly, it’s incomplete. 

More specifically, the study reveals that the com- 
mercial departments of banking institutions in these 
districts are bearing most of the increased burden; that 
bank staffs have been expanded and will be further in- 
creased, as needed, largely through the employment of 
women. 

It also shows that many banking institutions have 
not felt the priority pinch because they anticipated 
shortages of equipment, or because they have bought 
secondhand machinery, or because they are using their 
machines more efficiently than in the past. 


Tae busiest departments, it seems, are bookkeeping, 
transit, proof, payroll, tellers and safe deposit. Many 
banks, as might be expected, find that the sale of War 
Bonds provides great additional activity. Some banks 
say their loan departments have experienced an in- 
creased volume. Handling of payrolls and the cashing 
of checks expand the labors of many staffs; so does the 
provision of banking facilities for service men in areas 
near camps. Business in War Bonds has brought an ap- 
preciable increase in the public’s need for safe deposit 
boxes. 

How are the banks handling this increased demand 
for service? Perhaps it’s generalizing too much, but the 
answer in the well-known nutshell would seem to be 
just one word: Girls. The hiring of young women not 
only as Selective Service replacements but as addi- 
tional helpers, has become a movement of nationwide 
proportions. 

However, a number of banks find that the problem 
has supplementary solutions. Not only are they hiring 
new employees; they’re also streamlining the work and 
speeding it up by putting in extra mechanical equip- 
ment—when, as and if available, of course. One banker 
says that his institution is enlisting the cooperation of 
its customers in efforts to smooth out the peaks of 
activity. 


By and large, nevertheless, the answer to the problem 
of handling larger volume is “More help.” Even so, 
there are difficulties, for, as a banker puts it: “ Appli- 
cants for employment are practically non-existent. We 
have to dig them up through public and business 
schools; and frequently between the first interview and 
the time we ask them to come in to make final arrange- 
ments for employment, some war industry or agency of 
the Government has gobbled them up at a salary far in 
excess of anything we can undertake to pay.” 
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Another bank is coping with its personnel problem 
through a newly organized training department where 
it equips new clerks to fill various positions in the bank. 
(This bank has likewise attempted to curtail its un- 
profitable services, or at least to put them on a profitable 
basis.) Its spokesman also makes the point that the 
burden is being carried with the aid of longer hours 
worked by executives and key men and by the purchase 
of additional mechanical equipment. 


One bank is using “‘a flexible force for relief’”—ap- 
parently a special squad that can help out here and 
there, as needed. It also keeps its branches open beyond 
the regular hours, cashing checks for workers in war 
plants. 

On payroll days a bank has its discount and col- 
lection tellers act as paying tellers. This institution is 
operating some of its branches overtime to handle peak 
payroll loads—and “if necessary will remain open longer 
than at the present time in these locations.” The bank 
is adding to its personnel “as rapidly as suitable people 
can be obtained” and is training its women employees 
in tellers’ duties so that they can replace men, if 
necessary. 

Many interesting points are brought out when one 
looks into the question of equipment for handling the 
increased volume. 

“Present equipment,” observed one banker, “can be 
made to serve a much greater volume by working in 
two or more shifts.” 

Said another: “It is our opinion that every bank 
should check its facilities and use its best efforts to pur- 
chase satisfactory secondhand machines or other equip- 
ment to care for its needs. We believe that with the in- 
crease in business in most communities banks will find 


it necessary to have their mechanical equipment worked 
overtime.” 


‘ 

W: are told,” reported another banker, “that it 
will be impossible to buy new equipment—the only 
way we can meet the additional volume is to work 
longer hours (such as putting on a night force) and re- 
duce all activity within the bank that may be considered 
non-essential.” 

While numerous banks reported that they had no 
immediate equipment problem, they expressed a reali- 
zation of the difficulties in the way of replacements. 

“The suffering will come later,”’ said a bank president, 
“as present equipment wears out and work further 
increases.” 

Another banker offered the reminder that “the time 
is coming when we, as well as, no doubt, many banks, 
will be confronted with the problem of getting parts for 
the older equipment.” 


BANKING 


This is a Bankstrich —ccguely 


related to the Ostrich. And with some 
of its eccentricities. The Bankstrich is 
head over heels in “a banking career.” 
Even in these tumultuous times, a Bank- 
strich exists with his head in the sand, 
and is a type sure to disappear 


Wren Amenica in the midst of the most 
gigantic war effort in history, habits and 
customs change overnight. Never before 
was it more important for banks and bankers 
to keep abreast of the times. Through vari- 
ous bankers’ associations and with the inter- 
mingling of bankers from different localities, 
serious, sound and intelligent thinking — 
based on experience — is motivated. 


This is a Gry-Banker— interest. 


ing because of his resemblance to the 
Cry-Baby. To him the world is wrong 
— and he wails to the world about it. 
Taxations, regulations, vexations fill his 
life with woe. He is quick to share his 
troubles with everyone he meets. 


ie THE normal course of commerce is 
changed by war conditions . . . as accustomed 
sources of revenue dwindle and banking 
practice changes, it does no good to cry their 
loss. All over the country banks are proving 
that energy invested in new forms of service 


compensates for losses due to powers outside 
the control of banks. 


This is a Banker-Loo-Bird— 
recognizable for his resemblance to the 
Filly-Loo-Bird. He is known for his 
facility of flying backward—not so much 
to see where he’s going as to see where 
he’s been! 


TIME for bankers to throw off many 
of their time-honored customs which may 
act as fetters in this fast moving world. 
Every activity must be geared to the war 
needs of the nation. This is no time to muse 
about the “good old days of banking.” The 
future of the American Banking System is 
being molded today by bankers who know 
their problems and do the most to solve 
them best. 


Bankstrich, Whizbanker, and Others 


pamphlet published by the public relations com- _ see here: 

mittee of the New Jersey Bankers Association, “The general feeling was that bankers were too en- 
under the title ‘A Treatise on Trends in Public Rela- grossed in the war effort to pay much attention to a 
tions.” It’s offered as “a serious but not too dull presen- long and dull treatise on public relations, and finally 
tation of the problem under stress of war conditions— __ the idea of our present booklet came through Armitt 
attempting to preserve for antiquarians some Banker- _H. Coate, secretary of the association. 
Types that are sure to become extinct.” “Tn preparing the booklet we tried to motivate serious 

Everett C. Stevenson, chairman of the committee, thoughts by using the lighter vein. We also tried to 

which issues a booklet a year, has this to say about the mold the old-fashioned type with the modern.” 


Yr« the pictures are unusual. They’re the pages ofa 1942 offering, a pamphlet of the half dozen pages you 


This is a Bank Border. He 


gards all those who enter his bank as so 
many sheep. He counts their noses and 
discounts their humanity and intelli- 
gence. He is almost extinct. 


4, sPrre of bars, windows and grilles — 
there is no barrier between bankers and their 
customers today. War activity and incomes 
are making new banking customers . . . 
offering new opportunities for counsel and 
service. And the most important banking 
asset does not show on the balance sheet. It 
is the warm regard and firm respect which 
customers must have toward their bank. 
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This is Banker's Blaff—c ver- 


sion of Blindman’s Bluff. To play—just 
knot an American Flag around the eyes 
and grope through each day’s work. A 
part of the game seems to be a muttering 
of empty patriotic phrases. 


; OWE a tremendous allegiance to 
the country which they serve. A vital part 
of banking relations is identified with the 
wholehearted sale of Defense Bonds and 
Stamps. The men and women who buy them 
are the substantial citizens which a bank can 
best serve. By serving them, you serve the 
nation. Don’t stint! Keep them buying. 


We're sorry we can’t show you the W hiz- 
banker ( pronounced as in“W hizbang’’). 
But he ts very busy these days, making 
friends and influencing people. You see 
him everywhere you go. He is a well- 
known banker type. 


be Bankinc Proression is full of men 
who have a sound conception of public rela- 
tions. They not only have it — they practice 
it. In banks. In clubs. In homes. Wherever 
they go — they are the solid citizens, with 
their feet on the ground and their eyes on 
the future of the American Banking System. 
And there’s always room out front for more 
leaders in times like these. 
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Mr. Cook, in center, rear, with his young visitors 


Dear Banking 


Bucyrus, Ohio 
To THE EDITOR: 
ov will recall that I showed you a picture of a group 
Yi young folks from our local school while they 
were visiting our bank one day recently, when I 
gave them the usual explanation of banking and showed 
them the various operations of the departments. 

We originated this practice many years ago and we 
feel it has been one of the reasons why, during the tough 
times of 1930 to 1934, we were able to keep the confi- 
dence of the public in our financial institutions. 


In addition to having classes come to the bank—and 
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by the way, they not only come from our local high 
school but from the consolidated schools in various parts 
of the county, enabling us to reach a large number of 
young folks during the year—we frequently go out to 
the schools of the county and give talks to the assem- 
blies when all of the students of the school are called into 
the auditorium and receive the benefit of this type of 
instruction. This, of course, is in addition to the War 
Bond talks which we are giving around the county. 
There is enclosed quite a number of letters which 

the young folks, who appear in the picture, have written 
to us regarding their visit to the bank. 

Sincerely, 

H. E. Cook, President 

The Second National Bank 
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A Bank’s A.R.P. System 


First National Bank of Boston for the safety of its 

2,400 employees is beginning its second year. It is 
directed by a committee of three, assisted by chiefs and 
deputy chiefs and more than 400 trained volunteer fire 
wardens, first aid workers, and auxiliary guards. 

A first step in perfecting its organization was the at- 
tendance by bank representatives at an intensive course 
given by the FBI at Harvard University and later at a 
series of lectures given by the Boston C. of C. 

Safety areas were selected throughout the bank and 
clearly marked, there being 70 in all in the head office 
building, with a total capacity of 3,880. Each floor has 
two or more “officers in charge” and each area is 
policed by auxiliary guards. 

Vital bank records have been duplicated, segregated 
and distributed among various offices. Specially de- 
signed bags permit the rapid gathering and labeling of 
money and other valuables from tellers’ and other cages, 
which are rushed to vaults in trucks during practice 
alerts. In safety areas glass has been removed from doors 
and transoms and replaced by wood panels. Fire-fighting 
equipment and first aid medical supplies have been 
located at strategic points, and evacuation routes away 
from windows to sheltered areas have been planned. 


Ti air raid precaution system installed by The 


W HEN a practice drill is to be held, the chief warden 
notifies the bank control center by telephone. Immedi- 
ately each of four operators at this point calls certain 
designated department heads and individuals who in 
turn notify others, according to a predetermined plan. 
Thus a single call spreads out fan-like so that every one 
is notified within two minutes. Instantly, as each de- 
partment receives notice, work ceases, desks are put in 
order and valuable property cared for. When the clear- 
ing-up and evacuation precautions are completed, each 
person walks to the safety area to which assigned, 
remaining at that point until the “‘all-clear.” 

While this is going on, fire wardens, auxiliary guards, 
and first aid workers, with their mobile units and other 
equipment, go to their posts, fully equipped for action. 

Three drills were held in one month. In the last one 
evacuation was completed in 11 minutes. 

On each floor of the bank building, from the first up to 
and including the eighth, is a well equipped first aid 
station with medical supplies. First aid belts are worn 
by circulating first aid workers. 


Department evacuation . . 


. records being rushed to the vault . . 


PHOTOS BY ROBERT J. KELLER 

Captain Richardson of the BFD instructing Deputy Chief 

Ralph M. Binney in adjusting his gas mask while another fire 
warden looks on 


Nurse Margaret N. Anderson inspecting Margaret O’Leary’s 
ARP first aid kit 


The bank’s 81 auxiliary firemen are ready on an in- 
stant’s notice to go into action against incendiary 
bombs or fire. Specific duties and stations have been 
given to all firemen by the chief and his deputies. In 
addition to the necessary fire fighting equipment, fire- 
men are provided with special clothing. Some have had 
first-hand experience with gas masks. 


- mobile fire unit equipped for instant duty 
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Here are the five 
graduating classes 
of The Graduate 
School of Banking. 
From top to bottem 
of the page, classes 
of 1937, 1938, 1939, 
1940 and 1941 
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‘chool of Banking 


i HE Graduate School of Banking, conducted by the American Bankers A ssocia- 
Sfi m at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, graduates its sixth 
class at the conclusion of the resident sessions this month. The School started 
in 1935 with an enrolment of 220 bank officers and a faculty of 10 members. The 
1942 session, as reported in BANKING’S News Paper (page 92), is expected to have 

an enrolment of about 600, with a faculty of 49. 
Rutgers awarded Dr. Harold Stonier, director of the School and executive manager 
of the Association, the honorary degree of doctor of letters at the university's 1942 
commencement, early 
was presented by Dr. 
Robert C. Clothier, 
Rutgers’ president, in 
recognition of Dr. 


Stonier’s contribution 
Director Stonier 


VP @: ? 
( er > : to adult education, 
9 especially in his work as founder and director of the 
In 1937 Dr. Stonier received the Rutgers Uni- 
versity award for service to education. 
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in War f 


Greek Cows HAD He | 
OMAN SOLDIERS OF PICTURE OF AN OwL IMPRINTED 
ANTIQUITY RECEIVED PART OF THEIR ON “THEM, AS A SUGGESTION OF 

PAY IN SALT, A MEDIUM OF EXCHANG WISDOM IN SPENDING THEM. : 

IN DAYS. BN "SALARIUM? TN EMBATTLED AMERICAODAY 
COMES FROM “ W\SDOM IS MANIFESTED BY THE 
MEANING SALT MONEY: fj REGULAR PURCHASE OF WAR | 
SAVINGS BONDS...... THAT 

ASSURE VICTORY AND BEAR | 


OvR COUNTRY HAS AGRIM, TOUGH 
JOB AHEAD! ITS YOUR WAR, TOO! 

YOU HAVE A VERY PERSONAL INTERE 

IN ITS CUYCOME. 

DON'T EXPECT ‘GEORGE DO YOuR 


HEN SWEDEN WAS ATT WAR, IN 
THE ITH CENTURY AND COPPER WAS 
THE STANDARD “PEOPLE WENT 
A 
HE GOVERNMENT |S ASKING YOU 
INTO WAR SECURY TO HELP BY BUYING, WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS REGULARLY: 


Ban NG is 
ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE 
TO OUR NATION IN THE 
WINNING OF “THE WAR / | 
ANKS FINANCE WAR INDUSTRIES, 

EXTEND CREDIT TO COUNTLESS 
CONCERNS FILLING DeFeNsSE 
CONTRACTS AND HELP KEEP THE @- gone 
COUNTRYS WAR ECONOMY RUNNING SMOOTHLY 
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...and the chances are you'll rate 


protection only a little 
less important than savings” 


HEN you take your first look at 

Recordak Single Posting, the sav- 
ings loom so large that you'll be apt to 
overlook the other advantages. 

33143% in labor és a big saving... so is 
40% in bookkeeping machines, and 50% 
in stationery. To say nothing of a 90% to 
98% cut in storage space. 

But take a second look at Recordak 
Single Posting—and you'll be impressed 
by its great safety. Recordak Single Post- 
ing, as you know, is the “photographic 


system’’... its “files-on-film’’ are one-piece 


angie Posting 


records—nothing can be added, nothing 
taken away—without detection. 

You'll like the reduction in errors, too. 
A photographic copy is an exact copy— 
no errors ... no omissions. 

And finally, you'll welcome the greater 
speed. Copying 100 or more checks a 
minute is routine for Recordak. 

Recordak is rented—not sold. It requires 
no capital outlay. May we send you com- 
plete information? Recordak Corporation, 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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Look Who’s Taking Ed Smith's Place! 


Today, there are new faces in the world of banking—many of 
them women. These attractive newcomers are replacing thou- 
sands of men who have been called to the colors. And you 
will see more of them. » » The Banker has become Uncle 
Sam’s Star Salesman of War Bonds and Stamps, contributing 
without pay or profit both the facilities and staff to handle 
this business. He is staying open extra hours to accommodate 
new working shifts that are turning night into day and is 
handling the biggest banking job in history — the financing 
of our war effort. That, in turn, means he is handling more 
checks than ever before. » » Without checks it would be im- 


possible to transact speedily and with facility the enormous 
volume of business being conducted today. » » For71 years this 
Company has been engaged in the manufacture of Safety 
Paper for the protection of checks against alteration and coun- 
terfeiting. It is because of its safety features that the Safety 
Paper “identified by the wavy lines” is the choice of leading cor- 
porations and banks, both in the United States and in Canada. 
» » You see many checks in which the individual design of 
a bank or corporation is made a part of the paper itself as 
an additional safeguard against counterfeiting. Your checks 
should be similarly protected. We shall be glad to send samples. 
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War Savings Bonds 


What is the legal status of the beneficiary of a United 
States War Savings bond registered in the name of the pur- 
chaser payable on his death to the beneficiary? 


Mations of Americans have been purchasing United 
States Savings Bonds, more recently called Defense 
Savings Bonds and, now, War Savings Bonds, in re- 
liance upon the rules for their issuance printed in the 
Treasury Department circular. These regulations pre- 
scribe three forms of registration for Savings Bonds, and 
no more. The form of registration under discussion is 
“John A. Jones, payable on death to Miss Mary E. 
Jones.” Upon the death of the registered owner (John A. 
Jones) the regulations provide that payment will be 
made to the beneficiary (Mary E. Jones). The named 
beneficiary ‘‘will be recognized by the Treasury Depart- 
ment as the sole and absolute owner of the bond, and 
payment will be made only to him, or, upon appropriate 
request by the beneficiary the bond may be reissued in 
his name alone or . . . in his name payable on death 
to a single designated beneficiary.” However, the Su- 
preme Court of Washington in the case of Decker v. 
Fowler, 92 Pac. (2d.) 254 nullified the intention of the 
Government and of the bond purchasers who used this 
form of registration and while adhering to the mode of 
payment prescribed in the Treasury regulations made of 
them a sham. Decker v. Fowler concerned the applica- 
tion of the beneficiary named in the deceased’s U. S. 
Savings Bonds to have those bonds stricken from the 
inventory of the deceased’s estate and to require their 
delivery to him. The court in the case decided that the 
administrator was entitled to a judgment directing the 
beneficiary to collect the money on the bonds from the 
Federal Government and to turn it over to the adminis- 
trator as part of the assets of the estate. 

The result of this decision would be, as a dissent- 
ing judge phrased it, “that what heretofore has been 
thought to be an attractive form of government security 
will prove but a snare to those who rely upon it.” The 
case excited great concern on the part of all trust officers 
and banks, which market these securities. Guidance as 
to the position of the Treasury was sought. Daniel Bell, 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury, in a letter addressed to 
the District of Columbia Bankers Association stated 
that, “The views of the Treasury Department are at 
variance with the Supreme Court of Washington on this 
problem and its position is in no way altered by the 
decision of that court.”’ Under-Secretary Bell stated the 
basis of the Treasury’s position as follows: “. . . the 
rights of holders of savings bonds are covered by laws 
enacted by Congress and regulations of the Treasury 
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LEGAL ANSWER PAGE 


Department thereby authorized, in the exercise of the 
borrowing power granted to the Government by the 
Constitution, and those rights are not necessarily identi- 
cal with or analogous to any created under the statutes 
of a state or which are recognized at common law. 

“Tt follows that the validity of these rights cannot be 
made to depend on their satisfying certain prerequisites 
essential to the validity of particular rights of property 
under the statutes of a state or at common law.” 


Wage and Hour Subpoenas 


Does the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division 
have authority to subpoena the records of an employer 
without first showing that such employer is engaged in 
interstate commerce and so subject to the act? 


Tas question came before the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New York on an ap- 
plication for an order to enforce a subpoena duces tecum 
issued by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division [In re Holland (Standard Dredging Corp.) A pril 


27, 1942, 5 Labor Cases {61,040.| The employer inter- 
posed the objection that he is not engaged in commerce 
as defined in the act (interstate commerce). 

The court found that the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 confers upon the Administrator two distinct groups 
of investigative powers: (1) He may investigate any in- 
dustry subject to the act, (2) he may investigate any 
matters which he deems necessary or appropriate to 
determine whether any person has violated the act or 
which may end in the enforcement of the act. There is 
nothing in the section of the act. granting these powers 
“to indicate a legislative intent that the Administrator 
may investigate concerning the former but that he must 
guess at the latter. Nor is there’evident in the statute a 
purpose to divide an investigation into two distinct 
stages, one to ascertain the presence of “commerce” 
and the other, to determine other elements of violation 
of the law. Since there is no limitation on the character 
of business done by the person investigated, it follows 
that the Administrator is not obliged, as a condition of 
obtaining an enforcement order of his subpoena, to make 
any showing that the respondent is engaged in [inter- 
state] commerce.” 

A decision to the contrary has been given by the Sixth 
Circuit Court of Appeals in General Tobacco & Grocery 
Co. v. Fleming, 125 Fed. (2d.) 596. The Sixth Circuit 
Court concluded that to adopt the construction con- 
tended for would extend the Administrator’s inquisito- 
rial power beyond the apparent intention of Congress 
as evidenced by the repeated limitations of the ap- 
plicability of the act to those subject to its provisions. 
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Capital Requirements 


J. W. MILLER 


Mr. MILLER, who has written frequently for BANKING, 
is auditor of the Fort Wayne (Indiana) National Bank. 


authorities that a bank should have one dollar of 

capital to every 10 dollars of deposits. But it is not 
quite so simple as this. In individual cases this pre- 
scribed ratio might fall far short of giving the depositors 
necessary protection against loss while in others it might 
provide a cushion against loss to depositors far in excess 
of what might be considered necessary. 

No two banks having the same deposit totals carry 
possible losses in their assets of a like amount. If this 
statement is true then the amount of capital a bank 
should have should not be based on its total deposits 
but should be arrived at by determining the possible 
losses hidden in its assets. 

In order to prove my point, I am showing by illus- 
tration statements of two hypothetical banks having 
exactly the same amount of total deposits and the same 
amount of total capital. But, as you will notice, both 
institutions follow different conversion policies. 

I have attempted to estimate the minimum amount of 
capital these two banks should have. It was first neces- 
sary to determine the amount of risk involved in each 


[ Is generally considered among bank supervisory 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
ASSETS 


Depreciation 
Percentage 
7 
12 
17 
17 


United States Bonds and Securities 
Medium term maturities 
Long term maturities 


State, County and Municipal Securities 
Medium term maturities. » 
Long term maturities 


Industrials, Railroadsand Public Utility 
Securities 
Medium term maturities 
Long term maturities 


Cash and Due from Banks 
Bank Building 
Furniture and Fixtures 


Deposits 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits. 


Capital requirements 
Capital 


DEFICIT IN CAPITAL 
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asset. Many factors had to be taken into consideration. 
Possible fluctuations in market values of the bonds and 
securities due to changes in interest rates or other 
causes had to be reckoned with. The book values shown 
for “bank building” and “furniture and fixtures” had to 
be analyzed. I have placed a percentage figure opposite 
each classification of invested assets which in my opinion 
represents the maximum depreciation in each item 
which should be covered by the stockholders funds. 
You will notice no provision was made for possible 
loss in “Cash and Due from Banks.” Theoretically, 
if a bank carried all of its depositors’ funds in cash there 
would be no need for stockholders’ funds to protect the 
depositors against losses because there could be no 
losses, except criminal losses coverable by insurance. 
The reader may not agree with the percentage figures 
assigned to each asset as representing the maximum 
amount of depreciation to cover in each case. That is to 
be expected. But by using the percentages I have set 
down we find that the “First National Bank” is very 
much undercapitalized from a depositor’s viewpoint, 
while the “Second National Bank” has more than a 
sufficient amount of capital to protect its depositors 
against all possible losses. However, the usual “capital to 
deposit’ ratio made these banks appear equally strong. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK 
Depreciation 


ASSETS Percentage 
Commercial paper 5 
Collateral loans 7 
Personal loans 12 
Real estate loans 17 
All other loans 17 


TOTAL LOANS 


United States Bonds and Securities 
Short term maturities 
Medium term maturities 
Long term maturities 


State, County and Municipal Securities 
Short term maturities 
Medium term maturities 


Industrials, Railroadsand Public Utility 
Securities 
Short term maturities 


Total Bonds and Securities........ $ 


Cash and Due from Banks 
Furniture and Fixtures 


1,350,000 
$ 16,850,000 


Capital requirements 
Capital 


TOTAL LOANS. 6,550,000 
500,000 9 
7 1,500,000 13 ... $ 2,000,000 6 
600,000 10 
1,000,000 14 
3 800,000 7 
$ 400,000 12 
1,000,000 17 
eee $ 700,000 8 
Total Bonds and Securities........ $ 5,000,000 — 
5,800,000 
LIABILITIES LIABILITIES 
1,350,000 Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits. a 
1,916,500 957,100 
Po 566,500 CAPITAL........... § 392,900 
BANKING 
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TAKE PART 


OF YOUR CHANGE 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
IN COOPERATION WITH U.S. TREASURY 


You Can obtain these stickers, free 


of charge, at any National Cash Register Company 
office. They can also be obtained from state 


and leeal Retail Committee Chairmen. Toni 
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‘BOOKS: 


If you want any of the books mentioned on this page, send 
your check for the published price to BANKING, 22 East 
40th Street, New York. Your order will be filled promptly. 
More and more of BANKING'S readers are taking advantage of 
this service. Why not try it? 


The Farming Business 


Farm MANAGEMENT AND MARKETING. By V. B. 
Hart, M. C. Bond, L. C. Cunningham. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York. 676 pp. $2.75. 


Taree extension professors at the New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University, wrote this 
book on the business problems of farmers. Although 
primarily for students of agriculture, it offers material 
for all who are interested in agriculture. 

All factors affecting the farmer’s income are in- 
cluded. There are chapters on credit, insurance, prices, 
labor efficiency, marketing, and farm layout. The 
authors say that they have made extensive use of 
factual material from farm management surveys, 
farmers’ records, and other direct sources. 

Dr. Hart served on the subcommittee that aided in 
preparation of the American Bankers Association’s 
manual “How Banks Can Assist in the Food-for-Free- 
dom Program.” He. also is adviser to the New York 
State Bankers Association committee on agriculture. 
His title at the school is extension professor of farm 
management. Dr. Bond is extension professor of market- 
ing and Dr. Cunningham is associate professor of farm 
management. 


Free Enterprise 


DEMOCRACY AND FREE ENTERPRISE. By Thurman W. 
Arnold. University of Oklahoma Press. 81 pp. $1. 


Heze is a reprint of Mr. Arnold’s Baxter Memorial 
Lectures, delivered at the university. The first deals 
with organized restraints to production. Another 
discusses the ideal of a managed economy, with some 
thoughts concerning post-war organization. The last 
lecture is on the place of anti-trust enforcement during 
the war. 


Guide Lines 


Tue Roap WE ARE TRAVELING 1914-1942. Guide lines 
to America’s future as reported to the Twentieth Century 
Fund by Stuart Chase. 106 pp. $1. 


Tus readable little volume is the first of a series of 
exploratory reports on post-war problems. The author 
reviews the economic history and trends of the last two 


decades in terms of changing technology and lowered 
population growth, declining investment opportunities, 
unemployment, the decline of the free market, the 
growth of propaganda, and the growing domination of 
central governments. He closes by raising many ques- 
tions as to postwar problems, but answers none of them. 


Farm Mortgaging 


Farm-MortTGAGE CREDIT FACILITIES IN THE UNITED 
StaTES. By Donald C. Horton, Harald C. Larsen, and 
Norman J. Wall. U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 262 pp. 55 cents. 


Economists on the staff of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics here assemble the results of extensive farm 
mortgage research conducted by the Bureau over a 
period of many years. The report is offered as “an at- 
tempt to synthesize pertinent information so it will be 
more useful in the consideration of current problems 
relating to farm mortgage credit facilities.” 

There are three parts to the report: a broad survey 
of major developments in this credit from pre-World 
War days to the present; a review of the development of 
existing farm mortgage credit institutions; a survey of 
major current issues and problems. 


Other Books 


Our MopERN BANKING AND MONETARY SysTEM. By 
Rollin G. Thomas. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 812 
pp. $5.35. The professor of economics at Purdue Uni- 
versity has written a textbook describing our money 
and banking system and discussing modern monetary 
theory and problems. 

DuPont: ONE HUNDRED AND Forty Years. By 
William S. Dutton. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
396 pp. $3. Here is the biography of a great business, 
founded near Wilmington, Delaware, in 1802, by 
Eleuthére Irénée du Pont de Nemours, a refugee, as a 
factory for the manufacture of gunpowder. The story 
of its growth is offered as “an effort toward a better 
understanding of one American corporation.” 

INVENTORY VALUATION AND PERIODIC INCOME. By 
Carl Thomas Devine. Ronald Press, New York. 195 pp. 
$3. This book for accountants represents “an investi- 
gation into the effects of various inventory valuation 
methods on the reported income stream.” 

Tax Systems. Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
Chicago. 382 pp. $8.75. Here is the ninth edition of a 
year book on legislative and statistical information for 
all the states, and certain Canadian and foreign data 
as well. The compilation is by the Tax Research 
Foundation. 
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HOW TO MAKE MORE 
DEFENSE LOANS 


--.im ome easy lesson 


*%& ¥& XK Producers of raw materials used in war pro- 
duction, as well as manufacturers of war time essentials, 
offer hundreds of opportunities for you to increase your 
bank’s loan volume... safely and profitably. 

Many producers are accumulating materials faster 
than they can be absorbed by manufacturing processes. 
Many manufacturers lack sufficient finances to carry 
proper inventories. Many more are unable to take cash 


discounts offered by their suppliers. Still others have 


large stocks of finished products and parts not immedi- 
ately required, though manufactured against firm orders. 

One simple way your bank can assist these producers 
and manufacturers, is to make advances secured by 
LAWRENCE SYSTEM Field Warehouse Receipts, cover- 
ing their stocks right on their own premises. 

Literature or specific information will be gladly fur- 
nished by any of the offices listed herein, without obli- 


gation. Your inquiry will be considered confidential. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM field warehousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


New York: 72 Wall St + Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St + San Francisco: 37 Drumm St + Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bldg. 


Buffalo + Boston + Philadelphia « Kansas City - St. Louis - New Orleans + Charlotte, N.C + Jacksonville, Fla. 


Minneapolis + Dallas - Houston + Denver + Fresno + Portland, Oregon + Seattle - Spokane + Honolulu 
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A Bank Library 


MARION E. WELLS 


Miss WELLS, librarian of The First National Bank of 
Chicago, is chairman of the Financial Group, Special 
Libraries Association, which holds its annual convention at 
Detroit, June 18-20. 


years ago, yet there are many people, among them 

bank executives, to whom such a library would be 
valuable but who have never had an opportunity to 
make use of the wide assortment of information which is 
part of every one. It is for these persons that this brief 
account of the development of one library is presented. 
The First National Bank of Chicago has always 
closely followed new developments and methods in the 
financial field, but it was not until June of 1931 that a 
need was felt for an organized library. Many collections 
of books were scattered throughout the bank, each de- 
partment having the material needed specifically for its 
own work. With the decision to establish a library, an 
experienced librarian was engaged and given the task of 
consolidating all these small collections, gathering them 
from bond, trust, foreign banking, and advertising de- 
partments, and even from the warehouse. The books 
covered money and banking, business, economics, indus- 
trial development, investments, and foreign information. 


B= libraries are not unusual today, as they were 25 


i ADDITION to these collections of books, all the corpo- 
ration files, the investment files of the bond and trust 
departments, were centralized in the library and the 
underwriting and syndicate files were merged. Thus, in 
one location, one could quickly find the latest annual 
report of a company, the latest news clippings (daily 
newspapers were clipped for this information), the deci- 
sions of the trust investment committee and, since 1933, 
the current SEC prospectuses. This convenience, per- 
haps more than any other feature of the library work, 
brought the new department to the attention of the bank 
it hoped to serve. No more did an investment analyst or 
statistician have to depend on his own collection of data; 
but he had the resources of several departments at his 
disposal, all well organized for instant use. 

We, who had the responsibility of organization, have 
done more than collect books and files. Available to all 
librarians is a vast fund of government releases and re- 
ports, investment house analyses, statistical reports, 


trade association reports and publications, house organs, - 


and many others. Gradually a file of this general infor- 
mational material was built up. In addition to subjects 
that one would expect a banker to be interested in, our 
files also came to include much other material, such as 
information on agriculture, industries, new legislation, 
states and municipalities, and foreign countries, an 
excellent current supplement to the books and periodi- 
cals. A collection of periodicals, newspapers and financial 
services, in fact, any publications from which we were 
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able to glean additional information for our files, com- 
pleted the nucleus of the library. 

Now, after. 11 years, the library still includes this 
concentration of information. It serves as clearing 
house for all printed materials, books, pamphlets, peri- 
odicals and newspapers, and it is extremely important 
that careful evaluation be given each item so that only 
essential material be retained. No attempt has been 
made yet to build up a large historical collection of back- 
ground data, a set of the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle and its predecessor publication, The Merchants’ 
Magazine, from 1839, furnishing a fairly satisfactory 
record of business in the past. 

The services the library renders are multitudinous: 
periodicals are checked for.pertinent items of immediate 


First National Bank of Chicago library 


interest and then circulated to specific individuals; 
newspapers are scanned for items of business and indus- 
trial significance; War Production Board and OPA 
releases, giving late information regarding war regula- 
tions, are distributed daily to the loaning officers. Espe- 
cially now, when priorities and price schedules are all 
important, this daily service is valuable. 

If you were to spend a day in a bank library, you 
would be amazed at the variety of problems that are 
presented to the reference librarian. Officers who are 
preparing speeches frequently ask for comparative 
statistical data, such as price and production figures. 
Students in the American Institute of Banking turn to us 
for their collateral reading. The bank employees who are 
members of the debate society of the A.I.B. add much 
variety to our winter’s activities. 

Information regarding World War I is a part of 
every day’s requests. Be it a question of Liberty Bonds, 
sugar, coffee, steel, it has been possible to furnish, with- 
out much delay, details as to production, prices and 
sales. While the primary purpose of the library is to 
serve the bank’s executive and clerical staff, eventually 
customers of the bank learn of it and many request 
access to the reference books, magazines and newspapers. 
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TO MEET TODAY’S 
CHANGING CONDITIONS 
BANKS ARE TAKING 
THESE STEPS 


Studying operating routines in 
order to eliminate delays 
waiting, needless motions, idle 
machine time. 


Studying forms to see if they 
might be simplified, or even 


eliminated, to help cut costs 


Training operating department 
employees to do their work 
the easy, simple, fast way 


Finding practical ways to get 
more work out of their present 
machines— ways to make them 
serve as long as possible. 


A steadily increasing volume of work 
... rising costs. ..a shortage of trained 
personnel—these are the chief oper- 


ating problems banks face today. 


To meet them, bank operating heads 
are consulting with Burroughs more 
than ever. They are utilizing Burroughs’ 
experience and technical knowledge of 
machines, applications and procedures 

. availing themselves of Burroughs’ 
advice and counsel in planning ways 
and means to meet today’s changing 
conditions. Can Burroughs help you? 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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This department of BANKING is 
conducted by John J. McCann. 


Waste Won’t Win 


THE NATION’S largest bank, THE 
CHASE NATIONAL Bank of the City of 
New York, organizes a crusade against 
waste under the purchasing depart- 
ment’s slogan “Remember It’s War- 
time and Conserve.” The main feature 
of this drive is a salvage campaign 


Sifting salvaged pins and clips through a 
screen-bottom box 


One day’s haul in salvaged paper clips at the 
Chase Bank 


Ribbon spools from typewriters, adding 
machines, etc., are sorted and swapped for 
new ribbons of similar types 


he 
ANTI-WASTERS 


DEPARTMENT 


aimed at paper clips, pins and other 
metal fastening devices, metal spools, 
ribbon boxes, empty bottles, lead coin 
bag seals, etc. Reclaimed materials are 
reused or returned to the manufacturer. 

Some idea of the material involved 
may be gleamed from the bank’s supply 
record. Last year, the purchasing de- 
partment ordered 417% tons of paper, 
14,000,000 envelopes, 803,000 letter- 
heads, 7,600,000 deposit tickets and 
proportionate quantities of staple office 
supplies. 

The second phase of the crusade 
steps-up operating efficiency. Here are a 
few points not covered previously in 
Anti-Wasters’ reports: 

1. Form letters (so far 17) have been re- 

designed for adaptation to window-faced 


envelopes, eliminating hundreds of steno- 
hours of addressing time. 


2. Advice forms were redesigned and re- 
phrased for general use by several depart- 
ments to cut down additional printing ex- 
pense and stock carry. 


Typewriter ribbon boxes are returned to 
manufacturers by Chase for re-use 


Badly worn pressboard folders are trimmed 
down to serve as check guides, after metal 
clasps are removed for salvage 


3. The posting of each check separately on 
customer’s statements found a satisfactory 
substitute in merely showing a list total of 
checks, supported by an adding machine 
tally tape. Extra work and stationery were 
saved. 


4. To save postage, large bundles of can- 
celed vouchers are forwarded by express 
rather than by mail. 


5. Customer address plates are signaled to 
show whether statements are to be mailed, 
delivered by messenger or picked up at the 
counter. This system automatically segre- 
gates each batch of statements. 


Spread the Vacations 

Henry W. KoEneEKE, president of the 
American Bankers Association, has 
conveyed to the Association’s members 
the suggestion of Joseph B. Eastman, 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, that vacation travel be 
spread this Summer. Mr. Eastman’s 
suggestion is that vacations start on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays, 
rather than week-ends. 

“Tt is understood,” wrote President 
Koeneke, “that some banks have al- 
ready made the suggested arrangement. 
The chairman of the A.B.A. Bank 
Management Commission concurs in 
this suggestion and recommends that it 
be adopted. 

“Mr. Eastman’s office has asked us 
to convey his suggestion to all of our 
members and we are glad to do so. 
I believe it will be to the advantage of 
bank people as well as to the common 
carriers to make vacation arrangements 
accordingly. Mr. Eastman also suggests 
that the spreading of the vacation sea- 
son beyond the usual July-August 
period would help.” 


Paper Situation 


A FIRST-HAND report from the Ham- 
mermill Paper Company on the current 
paper situation should ease the pur- 
chasing agent’s mind. The much pub- 
licized shortage is only in papers that 
are not normally used by banks — the 
Kraft wrapping and packaging papers 
and the coarse papers used for paper- 
board, cartons, building papers, etc. The 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 50) 
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LOGISTICS 


Strategy is the planning of warfare. 


Tactics is the execution of those plans. 


Logistics, the third branch of military science, is the sup- 
plying of everything necessary to strategy and tactics—in the 
right amount, at the right place, at the right time. 


Now, in total war, we must apply the science of Logistics to 
all of our activities as a nation—civilian as well as military. 
WE-ALL are part of the Victory Program. 


Our supply lines are literally life lines of the United Nations. 
Man-power and munition-power are the controlling factors. 


ESE 


Today, Logistics dictates strategy—determines tactics. 


Congress has appropriated billions of dollars but it cannot 
appropriate one single second of time. 


Time favors those who appreciate it as the priceless com- 
modity it now is. 


In war, when we save time we save lives—and we make our 
individual contribution to Victory. 


DEPARTMENT OF LoGISsTICs 


INTERNATIONAL Business MacHINges CorPORATION 


This message appeared in every daily newspaper, both English and for- 
eign language, in the United States and Canada, on March 30, 1942 
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ANTI-WASTERS — Continued 


supply of fine papers (bond, writing, 
ledger, bristol, etc.) is satisfactory, and 
from present indications should continue 
to be sufficient for all business needs. 
There may be some slight inconven- 
ience here and there because of the un- 
availability of some particular item, 
weight or color. At the Government’s re- 
quest, the industry has curtailed the 
number of items manufactured by drop- 
ping certain weights and colors. But in 
no case will it be difficult to find a per- 
fectly satisfactory substitute. A restric- 
tion of the use of chlorine has caused 


some difference in the appearance of 
paper—particularly white paper. But 
this variation, in most instances, goes no 
further than appearance; the paper loses 
none of its qualities for typing, erasing 
and filing. 

At the moment, for banks at least, 
the big worry about paper conservation 
is no greater than at any other time in 
the interest of economical operation. 


Service Charge Records 


By TRANSFERRING 25 per cent of 
bookkeepers to a night shift, one south- 
ern bank finds that the time thus saved 
enables the bookkeepers to keep the 


ORE than three-quarters of a century 

of continued service to correspond- 

ent banks is evidence of First National 
understanding of the requirements of 


banks and bankers. 


Seasoned judgment, wide contacts, and an 
organization rendering prompt, reliable 
service are among the advantages that 
recommend this bank’s facilities to banks 
in every section of the country. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


service charge records for each of their 
accounts covering all deposits and check 
activity. These service charge records 
are handled by the analysis department, 
which determines the service charges 
and at the same time, with the same 
operation, it makes a record of gross 
and net balances, and the consequent 
dollar value of each account. These data 
are helpful to the credit department in 
determining credit lines. This readjust- 
ment had made possible a more precise 
and easily usable record with no change 
in personnel and within the present 
limit of working hours. 


Personnel and Training 


SECURITY-First NATIONAL BANK of 
Los Angeles adopted the policy of em- 
ploying young women in all junior 
positions for the duration, when the 
Selective Service Act became effective 
on October 16, 1940. Like many insti- 
tutions today faced with the question 
whether to employ older and experi- 
enced men or recruit women, this bank 
found six sound reasons for its present 
course: (1) The source of supply is 
greater; (2) less possibility of future 
personnel problems; (3) with proper 
training, it can maintain a high stand- 
ard of service; (4) the cost, salarywise, 
is less; (5) the staff morale continues high 
because promotions continue within the 
organization; and (6) customer reac- 
tion is most favorable. 

After 18 months, the bank has trained 
and staffed all bookkeeping depart- 


ments in main office and branches with 
women, with one or two exceptions. 
Through promotional training courses, 
the tellers’ staff includes 110 girls—71 
full-time and 39 part-time—and 26 
more in training. 

The present training program consists 
of (1) “Fundamentals for Tellers” at 
Los Angeles Chapter A. I. B. (continu- 
ous); (2) tellers’ questionnaire mailed 
from head office to all junior tellers and 
bookkeepers (periodical); (3) tellers’ 
training course at head office (periodi- 
cal). 

Additional orientation classes are 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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ANTI-WASTERS — Continued 


now being planned by the Los Angeles 
Chapter A. I. B. “Introduction to 
banking”—to start soon—is designed 
to prepare a young woman for branch 
work. The local Metropolitan School of 
Business—one of the Los Angeles city 
schools—is also arranging orientation 
classes for all high school graduates in- 
terested in obtaining a bank position. 
Both of these sources are expected to 
supply much-needed personnel. 


Salvage-for-Victory 
RECENTLY, the New York Curb Ex- 


change, a number of bankers associa- 
tions and numerous local bar associa- 
tions have acted upon WPB’s Salvage- 
for-Victory campaign. Tons of material 
have been unearthed from vaults and 
storage rooms including obsolete equip- 
ment, records, binders, periodicals, 
books, documents, etc. While a good 
many banks operate on legally approved 
record retention programs, now is the 
time to get in on this great national 
drive for scrap and salvage. Without in 
any wise jeopardizing the interest of 
depositors, arrangements can be made 
to have obsolete records shredded and 
baled. Will you make this personal ef- 


Trust Company 
LOUIS 


fort to help the war production program 
now? 
Window Service 

THE AMERICAN NATIONAL Bank 
AND Trust Company of Chicago re- 
cently addressed a cordial note to all 
commercial depositors appealing for 
their help in improving window service 
for their own convenience. The letter 
explained the newly installed system of 
placing a currency strap around bills 
included in each deposit and the sealed 
envelope for loose coins, for passbook 
entry at face value, with bookkeeping 
verification later. To reduce excessive 
lobby traffic, the same letter invited use 
of the bank-by-mail service and re- 
quested cooperation in avoiding peak 
traffic loads. A recent by-mail campaign 
resulted in raising mail deposits from 
10 to 13 per cent of the total daily de- 
posits received. Another cordial letter 
addressed to “Will Call” customers 
brought a 30 per cent favorable re- 
sponse for mail delivery of statements. 


Advisory Board 


EquitaBLe Trust Company of Bal- 
timore, Maryland, has maintained its 
own anti-wasters’ department for some 
years. This organization, known in the 
bank as the Junior Advisory Board, 
meets once a month. It is made up of 12 
employees elected for a term of one 
year. Its function is to discuss and pass 
on all employee suggestions for the im- 
provement of personnel working condi- 
tions, present operating systems, the 
installation of new systems and on 


ways and means of bringing new busi- 
ness to the company. Cash awards are 
made for approved suggestions, regard- 
less of whether put into operation. 


Signs of the Times 


WHAT ABOUT those dated anniversary 
signs, special displays and other metal 
contrivances of the sign maker’s art 
gathering dust in the sub-basement, 
next to the boiler? The local junk ped- 
dler will offer so much per pound, and 
eventually smelted public relations will 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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Introducing ISH 


SHTAR was a Doubting-Thomas. Not that he didn’t 

have a wholesome respect for record control... 
Ishtar simply went overboard on the matter. He 
wanted permanent records, graven in clay, whatever 
the subject involved. And because that was the best 
practice in his time—-2060 B. C.—it took a lot of 
telling to convince him about the selectivity of 
modern business papers. 


But the story was worth the telling and we've put it 
down in print. We believe that any bank official will 
enjoy reading it, can assuredly profit by the efficiency 
tips it provides. It’s not a selling talk, necessarily — 
but a compendium of the best thought and best 
practice employed by record specialists in designing 
forms and conserving paper. 


You can have this richly illustrated, fact-full, 22-page 
booklet for the asking. Just clip the attached coupon 
and mail it to Bank Department, Remington Rand. 
It’s free—no obligation, of course. 


THE TABLE OF CONTENTS OUTLINES 
A PROGRAM TO SAVE YOU MONEY 


Coordination of paper Quality and Age requirements. 
The manufacture of paper. 

Laboratory testing of paper. 

Paper tests YOU can perform at your desk. 

Things to watch when you specify Weight of Paper. 
Things to watch when you specify Size of Forms. 
Things to watch when you specify Printing and Ruling. 
Things to watch when initiating form Design. 
Supplementary operations for increased efficiency. 
How to evaluate paper buying economy. 

How to determine paper Age requirements. 


22 PAGES—MORE THAN 50 ILLUSTRATIONS! 
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ANTI-WASTERS — Continued 


smack the enemy., But as far as cer- 
tain types of metal are concerned, 
Uncle Sam advises use and reuse in war- 
time commerce and business. This puts 
a South Chicago bank’s idea right on 
the list of things to do now! This insti- 
tution, when observing its recent 50th 
anniversary, purchased an attractive 
illuminated hanger sign for its main 
entrance. This temporary fixture has 
served its purpose. Since banks custo- 
marily blossom out in neon on such 


memorable occasions as a 50th anniver- 
sary, the bank decided that the fixture 
would interest some neighbor institu- 
tion at a fraction of the original cost, 
and so it mentioned the specifications 
in the editorial columns of the Great 
Lakes Banker. 


Supply Guide 


A SUGGESTION from England: “We 


use five main headings in studying the 
problem of using office material: (1) 
Don’t use at all; (2) use as little as pos- 
sible; (3) use as well as possible; (4) use 
again; and (5) salvage the remainder.” 


Methods and Ideas 


Literary Gem 

THE BANKERS TRusT COMPANY OF 
Detroit has privately printed, in a 
limited edition, “A Last Will” by 
Williston Fish. It is prefaced with a 
history of the manuscript since it first 
appeared in Harper’s Weekly in 1898. 
The writer records how the piece be- 
came an editorial “filler” and was widely 
reprinted for many years, seldom with- 
out editing. 

Mr. Fish explains that the postulator 
of the will, one Charles Lounsbury, was 
merely a family name of three genera- 
tions ago. The text of the will is prob- 
ably familiar to many readers. The 
bequests are the virtues of life, love and 
family. The bank reprinted the orig- 
inal piece by arrangement with the 
estate of Williston Fish. 


Customer Cooperation 
IN THE LOBBY of the MERCHANTS 


Dealers in 


NaTIONAL Bank & Trust Company, 
Syracuse, New York, stands an electric 
adding machine with an inviting poster, 
Commercial customers may use the 
machine for their personal accounts; 
implying, of course, a tally of deposits, 
This “spare” has improved the ac- 
curacy of deposit slip totals and elim- 
inated the follow-up letter or ’phone 
call advising the erring customer of 
discrepancies. 


Automatic Credit 


A NEW BANKING service, which makes 
bank credit an automatic feature of a 
personal checking account, has been de- 
veloped by MERCHANDISE NATIONAL 
BANK OF CuiIcaGco. The new service, 
which will be known under the copy- 
righted name of Check-Credit, has been 
developed to meet the specific needs of 
the so-called “little man.” 

The basis of the new plan, as ex- 
plained by Raymond L. Redheffer, 
president of Merchandise Bank, is a 
personal checking account which re- 
quires no specific balance. The depositor 
pays five cents for each check he draws. 
Up to this point the plan is similar to 
the five cent checking system developed 
in the East several years ago. The new 
feature of the plan is the extension of 
automatic credit to cover overdrafts. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 
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By establishing his credit responsi- 
bility when an account is opened, the 
customer gets the privilege of writing 
a check for $25 more than he has on 
deposit whenever he needs a loan. The 
loan is repaid by the deposit of his next 
paycheck in his account. The loan plus 
$1, cost of the automatic credit privi- 
lege, is deducted from the deposit. 

The credit feature, which is optional 
in the plan, may be exercised by the 
customer as often as he has paydays 
provided any previous loan has been 
paid. 

The loan charge is assessed as a 
service fee and not as interest, because 
the element of time between the making 
and repaying of the loan does not affect 
the amount of the charge. The loan 
period extends only until the depositor’s 
next payday. 


Christmas Savings Stamps 


THE SAVINGS BANK OF BALTIMORE 
has a successful Christmas savings plan 
which has resulted in a considerable 
saving of operating cost. 

When an account is opened a certifi- 
cate is issued, instead of a coupon book, 
for one of the five classes: 25 cents, 50 
cents, $1, $2 or $5. The bank sells 
stamps, a different color being used for 
each class of account, and the depositor 
sticks them on to his certificate in 
spaces provided. Each certificate holds 
§0 stamps, one for each week of the 
savings period. 

On and after a date stated, the cer- 
tificate is worth the amount indicated 
by the number of stamps attached. The 
depositor may, on or after that date, 
endorse the certificate and use it as a 
check, presenting it at any store or bank 
where he is known. If he so desires, the 
certificate may be cashed or its amount 
deposited. 


All-Weather Bank 


Tue BANK OF HarTINGTON, Nebraska, 
takes up the cudgel on a racket-busting 
usade. One of the recent handbills 
distributed by the bank was titled: 
“I Met A Stranger and He Took Me 
In.” The text told about the “biog- 
phy” racket and the $300 revenue 
per page ““Who’s Who in Nebraska”; 
about the old “stud-horse”’ swindle and 
the newer version, the “colt club” 
boys who “sell” horse flesh by the 
hare. Then, about the “stove” racket, 
phoney insurance, mail frauds, scholar- 
ship gags and others. It concluded that 
would be funny, if it didn’t cost so 
much. 

To prove there is no exception, the 

tells one on itself and a neatly 
utanged filching of $25. 
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The Lockheed War Bond 
display at the State 
Street Trust Company, 
Boston, is being in- 
spected by D. E. Hersee, 
vice-president of the 
bank and president, 
Massachusetts Bankers 
Association, foreground; 
left to right, R. M. East- 
man, vice-president; 
P. J. Potter, assistant 
secretary; Robert Kel- 
sey, vice-president, The 
Purse Company; and 
C. E. Page, bank police 
chief 


United States 
Treasury Bills and 


Certificates 
of Indebtedness 


nse temporarily idle can now be put to 
work by investing in these Government 
obligations that have a positive yield for periods 
of less than a year. 

Our Government Securities Division will be 
glad to make bids and offerings in these and other 
Government securities, at the market. Or if there 
are any inquiries you would care to make, have 
no hesitancy about getting in touch with vs. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Housing for War Workers 


war housing problem affects many commu- 
nities all over the country and the banks, in 


many instances, are taking the lead in finding 
a solution. 

Modernization of some of the large, old houses 
which are such familiar landmarks in countless 
communities is one of the possibilities that recom- 
mends itself in finding the answer to this perplex- 
ing question. 

Here is how a central New York bank is antici- 
pating housing needs arising from ‘vast industrial 
expansion that will require 25,000 new workers. 

Unlike so many other industrial centers where 
similar housing shortages have forced workers into 
third-rate hotels, cheap and inadequate rooming 

houses and trailer camps, Syracuse meets the situ- 
ation as engineers and construction crews move in 
to re-tool and build new war factories. 

The plan is a modernization clinic for war hous- 
ing originated by the First Trust and Deposit 
Company, co-sponsored by the Syracuse Society 


of Architects, with the endorsement of the munici- 
pal government. 

To homeowners interested in providing addi- 
tional living quarters for increased property in- 
come, the clinic offers free consultation with a 
staff of 30 architects, who alternate a schedule of 
appointments at the bank’s main office. The pro- 
cedure is simple—geared for action. After ’phon- 
ing the bank for an appointment, the homeowner 
is requested to bring along a rough floor plan 
sketch of his property. The possibilities of mod- 
ernization with an extra bath or kitchen or a few 
partitions to provide rooms or apartments to rent, 
are covered in detail by the consulting architect. 

Following the preliminary discussion, the home- 
owner receives a modernization recommendation 
with sketches and cost estimates. When these are 
approved, he can apply for an FHA loan. 

The present limitation of $500 maximum mod- 
ernization loan has tended to spur rather than re- 
tard interest in this program. 


This photograph of an old house, effectively used in one of the “Help Your Country by Helping Yourself” is the slogan around 
bank’s newspaper advertisements, is one that everybody will which the Syracuse War Housing Clinic’s newspaper, direct 


find familiar, no matter where he lives 


Remodeling of This Home Will Increase 


In cooperation with M: Thomas E. Kennedy and the 
Society .of Aries the First Trust will 


MAYOR KENNEDY ASKS YOU TO 
HELP YOUR COUNTRY and HELP YOURSELF 


9 Convenient Offices 
FIRST TRUST 


mail and radio promotion is woven 


T. the Modernization Clinic without charge:” 

Sponsored by Syracuse Society of Architects and the 
First Trust & Deposit Co., with the endorsement of 
Mayor Thomas E. Kennedy, to relieve the housing short- 
age in Syracuse. 
If you can make extra rooms, apartments or flats for war 
workers aut of your property bring 2 rough sketch to the 
Clinic. See any First Trust Officer or Branch Manager. He 
will make an appointment for you. 4o discuss plans with 
an architect, and arrange to finance the entire cost with 
an FHA 5% loan. The entire loan can be repaid largely 
out of your increased income. 
Phone your nearby First Trast Bank today for details or 
stop in. Priorities on materials are available because 
Syracuse is in a-defense area. Remodel NOW to 


Help Your Country and Help Yourself. 


FIRST TRUST 
& DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Nive Complete Offices in Syracuse and Baldwinscille, N.Y. 


Sen Sen hn Sen Seu Sen Sen. Sen Sea. Stn Sen Sean Sra. Sen. Sen. Sen Sens Sten Son. Sen Sten Son. Sen Sen Sen Sn Stn Sen Sen Stn Son Sen Sen. Stan Seu. 
REMODEL! 
A MODERNIZATION CLINIC } 
TO ASSIST LARGE HOME OWNERS 
Arrangements have been made for mem- The entire cost can be financed with a self- 
i bers of the Syracuse Society of Architects to liquidating Federal Housing Loan, and an 
be available at this Bank for consultation. architect's counsel is at your disposal without 
Can you alter your property to provide obligation. 
additional living quarters? Would an extra The Clinic can be conducted for only « 
bath or kitchen or a few partitions provide short time. We urge you to act promptly. RE- 
rooms or apartments to rent? MODEL NOW. Increase the income from 
We invite you to discuss the possibilities your property. and help relieve the housing 
with one of our Officers or Branch Managers. shortage in your city. 
#™ 
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naugh, deputy city engineer, M. E. Granger, J. R. Vedder, D. K. Sargent, architects; A. B. Merrill, president, First 
Trust and Deposit Company; T. L. White, architect; H. B. Crouch and DeB. M. Henward, Jr., vice-presidents 


Right, Vice-president Crouch, who is in charge of the bank’s 
personal loan department, studies loan application with Vice- 
president Henward, originator of the modernization clinic 


Left, below, interviews in progress by loan officers and .archi- 
tects, who are available daily for clinic consultations in the 
bank’s loan department 


Right, below, C. Harry King, consulting architect, is interview- 

ing a homeowner, who later will receive a modernization sketch 

with detailed recommendations, cost estimates and FHA 5 per 
cent loan application 
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Mayor T. E. Kennedy, seated, endorses the banker-architect modernization clinic. Standing, left to right, W. F. Kava- 
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/ CAN SEE, JOHN, HOW WARTIME 
INCREASES OUR NEED FOR INSURANCE. BUT 
HOW CAN WE PAY FOR MORE 


For these times—a new policy | 


... Pure Protection 
at amazingly low cost! 


If you’re like most fathers on modest- 
to-comfortable salaries, you originally 
planned your insurance estate with- 
out much “slack.” You bought just 
about enough to cover what you 
thought your family’s minimum needs 
would be. 

Now the war has tossed a monkey 
wrench into your plans. If you died 
today, your wife would face far higher 
living costs than you expected... 
more for food, more for clothing, more 
to run the home or rent an apartment. 
Besides all that, she’d have to meet 


4) 


the unpaid balance of your income 
tax... probably four big installments 
...and possibly estate taxes as well. 

More insurance would solve your 
problem... but with your budget al- 
ready strained, how can you afford it? 

Here is Union Central’s sensible an- 
swer—a brand new kind of insurance, 
with a premium only about half that 
of ordinary life! 

This new policy is Pure Protection, 
stripped down to essentials. To get its 
cost to bedrock, surrender values and 
conversion privileges have been cut 


75" ANNIVERSARY 


out, and the policy is issued only in sub- 

stantial units. Result: the lowest price 

for which we have ever sold protection. 
Get the costs on Pure Protection. 

Like thousands of war-pressed fathers, 

you will, we believe, welcome this 

solution of a vital prob- 

lem. Send the coupon for 

our new booklet today! 


The Union Central Life 
Insurance Co. 
Dept. G-3, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of booklet 
‘Dune Frotection.”’ 


Copyright 1942, The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company ¥ Cincinnati 


Over $400,000,000 in assets 
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Heard Along MAIN STREET — 


AsBot GOODHUE, president of 

the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 

¢ pany, New York City, has been 

made a member of the New York State 

Banking Board. He succeeds the late 
Mortimer N. Buckner. 

Mr. GOopHUE, a graduate of Har- 
vard, began his banking career as a 
messenger for the First National Bank 
of Boston in 1907. Five years later he 
was appointed president of the Brook- 
line (Massachusetts) Trust Company 
and in 1914 became vice-president of 
the First National of Boston. In 1917 he 
established the bank’s branch in Buenos 
Aires. The following year he was ap- 
pointed one of the three United States 


Mr. Goodhue 


members of the Interallied Commission 
for War Purchase and Finance in 
London. 

In 1919 Mr. GoopxveE inspired 
formation of the French American 
Banking Corporation of New York, 
serving as a director. Two years later 
he was made president of the Interna- 
tional Acceptance Bank, Inc., and in 
1926 was nade president of the Inter- 
national Acceptance Trust Company. 

Mr. GoopHUE was elected president 
of the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany in 1932. 

He is a director of Phillips Academy 
at Andover, Massachusetts. 

* 

GENERAL CHar Es G. Dawes, chair- 
man of the board, City National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago, and 
former Vice-President of the United 
States, has given his Evanston home to 
Northwestern University as a reposi- 
tory for the most important collection 
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of documents on the Northwest Terri- 
tory. The collection will include the 
journals of the general’s great-great- 
grandfather, Manasseh Cutler, partner 
of General Rufus Putnam in the Ohio 
Company which bought and settled the 
Northwest Territory, as well as the 
original documents of the company and 
more than 1,000 letters dealing with 
the Territory. Included in the gift is a 
generous endowment fund. 
* 

CRANDALL MELviy, president of the 
Merchants National Bank and Trust 
Company of Syracuse, has been named 
upstate chairman of the USO campaign 
committee in New York. His territory 
includes the populous central New York 
area. 

Mr. MELvin, a lawyer and a civic 
leader of wide interests, was chairman 
of the Onondaga County Emergency 
Work Bureau from 1931-33. He is di- 
rector of the Onondaga Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, and of the Red 
Cross; also, a trustee of Syracuse Uni- 
versity and a director of the Onondaga 
Historical Association. 

Commenting editorially on his USO 
appointment, the Syracuse Post Stand- 
ard said: “He has a genius for getting 
things done and getting them done right 
that will mean the utmost in results for 
the United Service Organizations.” 

* 

FRANCES WRIGHT, a stenographer at 
the Fidelity Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, is able to follow successfully two 
professions simultaneously. 

In addition to being a most efficient 
secretary during banking hours the 


‘ tall and comely Miss Wricut uses her 


spare time to such good advantage that 
she has become one of Pittsburgh’s best 
known painters. 


“Southside — 
Pittsburgh,” by 
Miss Wright, 
shown in an ex- 
hibition at Car- 
negie Institute 


A graduate in art from Carnegie 
Tech, Miss Wricut has continued to 
develop her very real talent and her 
work has been exhibited at a number of 
leading invitation shows including those 
of the Carnegie and Corcoran Galleries. 

* 

SEVERAL BANKERS were interested in 
the recent Southeastern Fat Stock Show 
at Ocala, Florida. W. Earv ELLIs, presi- 
dent of the Commercial Bank and Trust 
Company, was general chairman of the 
show and sale. L. P. WILson, president 
of the Munroe and Chambliss National 
Bank, and C. F. SHEWMAKE, executive 
vice-president of the Florida National 
Bank, both at Ocala, were also active. 
All three have cooperated in the de- 
velopment of the cattle industry in the 
southeastern United States. 

Mr. E tts, recently chairman of the 
agricultural committee of the Florida 
Bankers Association, reports that the 
entire economy of that section is under- 
going ‘“‘a basic change.” 

“Tt appears,” he says, “that the lid’s 
off on beef production throughout the 
Southeast for the first time. This year’s 
show had 20 per cent more entries than 
the total entered in both the Ocala and 
Jacksonville shows a year ago. Prices 
established new high records.” 

* 

Last Winter saw Montreal’s famed 
Wurtele twins, Rhoda and Rhona, at- 
tractive young employees of the Royal 
Bank of Canada, reach new peaks in 
their star-studded athletic careers. To 
the laurels the twins have won in past 
years in swimming, tennis, riding, and 
basketball, they added one-two vic- 
tories in several of the season’s most 
important ski events, including the 
international meet at Mont Tremblant 
where Rhoda won the international 
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ladies’ downhill race, with Rhona plac- 
ing second on a photographic finish. 

While 1942 was their first year of big 
time competitive skiing the girls were 
introduced to the sport when they were 
only five years old and at eleven were 
jumping on the Senior Cote des Neiges 
jump until their mother found it out. 
Much of their success they attribute to 
the coaching of their brother, Wing 
Commander E. L. Wurtele, R.A.F., 
a well-known ski jumper. 


THE CITIZENS of Norwood, Massa- 
chusetts, gave a silver loving cup to 
President WALTER F. Tritton of the 


Norwoop Trust Company on the 
occasion of his 85th birthday and his 
24th anniversary as head of the bank. 
The presentation was made by Frank 
G. Allen, former governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. TILTON was ready to retire from 
the millinery business when, at the age 
of 64, he was elected to the presidency 
of the trust company. He recently gave 
the community a 50-bell carillon. 


Percy J. Export, vice-president of 
The Chase National Bank of New York, 
is the new president of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers. 


Howitzers and hogs! 


METALS for guns, tanks, planes, ships 
are important sinews of war. So, too, 
are food, fibre, vegetable oil—from our 
farms, ranches and groves. American 
agriculture, like American industry, is 
going ahead in full wartime production. 

Aiding the efforts of farmers and 
stockmen to attain the new production 
goals is the credit extended by local 


lending institutions, many of which re- 
discount their agricultural paper with 
the Federal intermediate credit banks. 
Through consolidated debentures, 
offered by these banks to finance such 
credit, a sound medium is provided 
for enrolling investment 
dollars nationally in our 
agricultural war program. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Further information regarding the Debentures may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 
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31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


P. J. Ebbott 


Mr. Essotr is a native of Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin, and a graduate of 
Oberlin College. He began his banking 
career with the National Park Bank in 
New York City in 1913. He was ap- 
pointed an assistant cashier in 1917 and 
an assistant vice-president in 1920. He 
resigned a year later to become a vice- 
president of the Seaboard National 
Bank and continued in that capacity 
with the Equitable Trust Company 
and The Chase National Bank after 
the mergers in 1929 and 1930. 


* 


Lee S. BUCKINGHAM, president of the 
Clinton Trust Company, New York 
City, has been appointed New York 
State OPA Director. Mr. BUCKINGHAM 
has also been serving as acting ration- 
ing administrator for the metropolis. 


* 


Mrs. OvETA Hospy, a director 
of the Cleburne (Texas) National Bank, 
who was serving her country on a dollar- 
a-year basis as chief of the War De- 
partment’s Women’s Interest Section, 
has been named director of the Wom- 
en’s Army Auxiliary Corps. She is 
the wife of former Texas Governor 
William Pettus Hobby. 

Mrs. Hossy has had extensive busi- 
ness and professional training, including 
codification of the Texas banking laws 
while serving in the State Banking 
Department. 

She is executive vice-president of the 
Houston Post and is an official of station 
KPRC in Houston; is a member of the 
board of regents of Texas State Teach- 
ers College; and is active in political, 
civic, cultural and philanthropic or- 
ganizations. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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WOW that you CAW7 BUY New 
Vault and Safe Equipment --- 


-—Diebold 24 Hour Service is 
more essential than ever! 


Proper maintenance of your burglary 2. Service by factory-trained men, backed by 
and fire-resistive equipment has always a MANUFACTURER of Safes and Vaults. 
been economy. NOW, IT IS VITAL. 3. Coast-to-Coast service in less than 24 
Serious trouble, costly repairs or hours (in many instances, in less 
lockouts can be avoided by the Diebold than one hour). 

Service Plan. It offers you these 


Send the coupon below today. The 
advantages: 


; Diebold man will call to explain our 
ncaa iui aah 1. Guaranteed continuous operation. service plan. No obligation, of course. 


METROPOLITAN DIEBOLD SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY e« Canton, Obio 
AREAS Branches in: NEW YORK * CHICAGO « DETROIT + PHILADELPHIA » WASHINGTON 
CLEVELAND + BOSTON ~ ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS + PITTSBURGH 


RECORD SYSTEMS EQUIP- 
MENT, SAFES, MONEY 
CHESTS, BANK VAULTS. 
EXPERT REPAIR SERVICE 


TO DIEBOLD SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY « CANTON, OHIO 
Give us, without obligation, full details of the DIEBROLD SERVICE PLAN. 
NAME 

FIRM 


ADDRESS 
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MAIN STREET—-Continued 


J. K. Beretta, executive chairman, 
National Bank of Commerce, San 
Antonio, Texas, recently celebrated his 
50th anniversary as a banker. His ca- 
reer began when he organized a private 


bank in Laredo in 1892; three years later “| 


he started the Laredo National, of 
which he’s still a director. 

In 1912 Mr. Beretta became presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Com- 
merce and today continues his former 
duties and responsibilities under his 
present title. His extensive interests 
have included the building and opera- 


J. K. Beretta 


tion of the international bridge at 
Laredo. 
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We have loaned.. 
and are loaning 


MILLIONS of DOLLARS 
to speed the War Effort 


and stand ready to extend the fullest coop- 
eration to banks throughout the country 
in financing’ Government defense orders. 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 
55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
68 COMPLETE BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEw YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Mr. BERETTA was born in the Ozark 
Mountains of Arkansas, his family hav- 
ing been in this country since long be- 
fore the American Revolution. The 
photograph was taken at about the 
time he became a banker. 


* 


For many years V. W. Jounson, 
president, First National Bank of Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, has been a close student of 
the life and character of Abraham 
Lincoln. Although Mr. Johnson is not 
a collector of Lincolnalia, there are few 
books or documents pertaining to the 
martyred president that he has not ex- 
amined. 

Along with other Lincoln admirers, 
one of whom is Frank C. O’Brien 
(Banxkinc, April 1941) Mr. Joxnson 
is looking forward eagerly to what will 
be disclosed by the personal papers left 
by the president’s son Robert, which 
are to be opened about 1946. 


Have You Heard? | 


BRADFORD McFApDEN, business man- 
ager of The Southern Banker, Atlanta, 
and assistant secretary, Georgia Bank- 
ers Association, has been called to active 
duty as a lieutenant in the Aviation 
Corps, U. S. Naval Reserve. 


* 


F. E. HAster, chairman, Continental 
Bank and Trust Company, New York, 
has been elected to the presidency of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York to succeed Percy H. 
Jounston, chairman, Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company, New York, who has 
served two terms. Wiii1am S. GRAY, 
Jr., president, Central Hanover Bank 
& Trust Company, was selected to 
succeed LEon FRASER, president, First 
National Bank, New York, as treasurer 
of the New York Chamber. 


* 


Joun T. MADDEN, vice-president of 
the Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, is directing the New York 
War Bond door-to-door solicitation. He 
is on leave of absence from the bank to 
serve at the New York War Savings 
Staff headquarters. 


* 


H. Harris, formerly vice- 
president, First National Bank in 
Greenwich, Connecticut, is chief of the 
Office Machinery and Supplies Branch 
Purchasing:Division, WPB. 
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Our Industrial 
Revolution 


Washington, D. C 
XAMPLES of how the war program 
E; is hitting American industry up 
and down the land are becoming 
legion. A mid-western motor and fan 
company is on the road to becoming one 
of the world’s largest producers of 
power-driven machine-gun turrets for 
fighter planes. A little company that 
had been making automobile springs 
and bumpers for 29 years is going to 
make tank armor plate “in staggering 
quantities. 

As described by the WPB, the above- 
mentioned fan company last Summer 
sent inquiries to a number of smaller 
manufacturers throughout the Middle 
West. It asked these prospective subcon- 
tractors to outline their facilities and 
their forces of skilled workers, and to 
state whether they could turn out cer- 
tain parts or sub-assemblies for the gun 
turrets. Responses poured in. The com- 
pany checked the replies and sent 
technicians to plants that seemed the 
“best bets.” To those accepted as sub- 
contractors, the technicians paid re- 
peated visits to coordinate the subcon- 
tracting work. 

What this system meant to some of 
the subcontractors is shown by the 
experience of one machine shop. The 
proprietors of this shop had held a 
meeting only a few days before receiving 
the “facilities wanted” letter. At the 
meeting everybody was glum. The busi- 
ness faced bankruptcy because of lack 
of materials. Today this shop is building 
sub-assemblies for machine-gun turrets, 
and its employees are working at their 
usual places. 

The principal contractor is now as- 
sisted by half-a-hundred subcontractors 
in Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Michigan and New 
York. Additional subcontractors will be 
taken on this year when the company 
opens a new assembly plant in which 
parts will be machined and assembled. 
According to its purchasing agent, the 
amount of work done by subcontractors 
for the new assembly plant will range 
on different contracts from 40 to 75 per 
cent. 

In addition to machine-gun turrets, 
WPB reports, this company makes 20 
millimeter shell boosters. Rather than 
wait two months for delivery of a ma- 
chine to burr holes inside a shell booster, 
it built its own in 30 hours. 

H.M.B. 
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New Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


in your pocket or in your head. This 
yardstick has only 10 measuring marks: 


. Appearance 

. Personality 

Industry 

Speed 

Accuracy 

Cooperation (remember it?) 
Knowledge 

. Adaptability 

. Initiative 

. Executive Ability 


Ten elements that make a banker. 
The entire 10 (including Number 10) 
are elements required in every position 
in the bank. The higher the degree of 
each that you develop in you, the far- 
ther you'll go along the road toward 
success in the banking field. These are 
some of the guideposts I mentioned a 
while ago. Keep your eye on them, 
follow them, and you can’t miss the goal 
I know you want to reach. Work in the 
right direction and*you’llsbe a capable 
banker. 


For 77 years Minneapolis-Moline and MM 
Dealers have played an important part in mak- 
ing American farmers the world’s greatest pro- 
ducers of food and fibre. 

There is today a tremendous responsibility on 
our farmers to produce more food and fibre to 
sustain our population and to build up stocks 
of food to assure victory soon and a more per- 
manent peace. It is the patriotic duty of MM 
Dealers to help farmers in every way possible to 
meet this responsibility. You can help your 
customers, your country, and yourself by 
urging your customers to repair their MM ma- 
chines at once and to scrap and sell all ma- 
chines not worth repairing. Urge upon everyone 
the importance of making available to our war 
industries scrap metal of all kinds, old rubber, 
old rags and waste paper. 

Take the lead in your community also in 
urging farmers and townspeople to grow a 
Victory Garden. Vitamins are Vital to 
Victory. 


BRANCHES NEAR EVERYWHERE 


MINNEAPOLIS - MOLINE 


POWER 


IMPLEMENT COMPANY 
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REGULATION of the Oklahoma State 
Banking Department requiring banks 
under its supervision to send the depart- 
ment certified copies of the minutes of 
all directors’ meetings has thus far had 
highly satisfactory results, reports Lin- 
wood O. Neal, the bank commissioner. 
This requirement was promulgated 
after a court action involving evidence 
whether a bank’s directorate had ap- 
proved a certain action. The bank’s 
files were searched for the minutes of 


Director Meeting Minutes 


board meetings that might be offered, 
but none was found. After this expe- 
rience the department todk its action. 

“Since our state law provides that the 
board of directors of each state bank 
must hold at least one monthly meet- 
ing,” says Commissioner Neal, “to pre- 
vent similar experience in the future, a 
regulation was adopted which requires 
all banks under our supervision to send 
our office certified copies of all board 
meetings. These meetings are checked 


Prompt Rbable 
INFORMATION ABOUT CANADA 


The New York Agency and other Branches of The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce in the United States are in close touch, through 565 Branches in 


Canada, with every phase of commercial and financial activity in the Do- 


minion. We are well equipped to assist and serve banks, corporations, 


firms and individuals interested in Canada. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office ... Toronto, Canada 


NEW YORK AGENCY: Exchange Place and Hanover Street 


Other Offices in the United States: 


Los Angeles 


Portland, Oregon 


San Francisco Seattle 


MOTORS 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail sales 
of consumer goods manufactured by 
GENERAL Motors CorporATION 
and its affiliates or sold by dealers 
in its products, such as automobiles 
and trucks; refrigeration 
and air conditioning ap- 
pliances; lighting, power 
and heating equipment. 

The business consists 
of investments in self- 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


NEW YORK 


liquidating credits, which are widely 
diversified as to region and enter’ 
prise, capital employed being in 
excess of eighty million dollars. 

In obtaining short term accommo- 
dation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This 
obligation it offers to 
banks and institutions, 
in convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


by us, proper record thereof made and 
placed in our files for future reference, 
should the occasion demand. 

“Tn response to our general letter in- 
forming the banks of our new regula- 
tion, copies of the minutes began com- 
ing into the department. A study of the 
minutes revealed, among other things, a 
lack of knowledge of the laws governing 
the operation of banks. Many directors 
did not appear informed as to their 
duties and responsibilities, the minutes 
were not adequate in many cases, and 
some matters which should have been 
discussed by boards of directors and 
record thereof made, did not appear to 
have been presented for consideration.” 


Tas led to the preparation of the 
pamphlet “Bank Directors—Their Pow- 
ers, Duties and Responsibilities,” noted 
in the March issue of BANKING. The 
pamphlet was sent to every state bank 
director in Oklahoma, and a copy is 
mailed to each new director. 

The request for certified copies of the 
minutes was accompanied by some re- 
sentment at first, “but as a whole the 
spirit of cooperation has been splendid,” 
says Commissioner Neal. 

“Tn a few instances it became neces- 
sary for us to address letters to all the 
directors of a bank advising them of the 
reluctance of some officials to send us 
these copies, but this opposition seems 
to have been overcome and we are ex- 
periencing no difficulty at this time. 

“Although some other scheme may 
accomplish more, results thus far have 
been highly satisfactory. We have ob- 
served considerable inprovement in the 
manner in which the affairs of some 
banks are being conducted. If only a 
small contribution toward better bank- 
ing can be made, we feel that we have 
been repaid for our efforts.” 


The Ridge 


WE have reached a period in the 
war when it would be premature to 
say that we have topped the ridge, but 
we can see the ridge ahead now. We 
see that perseverance, unflinching, 
dogged, inexhaustible, tireless and 
valiant, will surely carry us and our 
Allies . . . on to one of the most 
deep-founded movements of human- 
ity that has taken place in our 
history.—WNSToNn CHURCHILL 
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Civil Relief Act 


ERE ate several important provisions in the bill H.R. | 
7029, proposing amendments to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ | 
Civil Relief Act of 1940, which will affect the extension of | 


credit to draftees and men in the military service. 


1. The bill provides that the term “persons secondarily | 
liable” shall include any obligor who as comiaker, copur- | 
chaser, or otherwise, is either an accommodation party or a | 


dependent of the person in military service. 


This bill by its definition of parties secondarily liable | 


makes it clear that such comakers, copurchasers or deperid- 
ents of the person in military service are entitled to a stay 
where a stay has been granted the maker who is in military 
service. 


2. Effective upon the passage of the bill, the period of | 
military service will not be included in computing the time | 
for the redemption of real or personal property sold or for- | 


feited to enforce any obligation, tax or assessment. 

3. This bill would require the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of Navy, in cooperation with the Director of 
Selective Service, to give those in and those entering military 
service notice of benefits of the act. 


4. Effective upon the passage of this bill, interest will be 


reduced to 6 per cent on obligations of persons in military 
service unless, in the opinion of the court, upon applica- 


tion thereto by the obligee, the ability to pay in excess of | 


6 per cent is not materially affected by reason of military 


service. The term “interest” includes “insurance, service | 


charges, renewal charges, fees or any other charges in re- 
spect of such obligation or liability.” 

5. The bill extends application of conditional sales pro- 
visions from those where the first payment was made before 
October 17, 1940 to those where the first payment is made 
at any time before entry into the service. This apparently 
would include conditional sales where the first payment was 
made on or after October 17, 1940 and before the passage of 
the bill. An analogous extension is made with respect to 
real estate and chattel mortgages. 

6. The bill would omit the section of the present law with 
respect to enforcement of a conditional sale or purchase 
money mortgage on automobiles, tractors and accessories 


been paid. Instead, if a proceeding to foreclose a. mortgage 
upon, or to resume possession of, personal property, or to 


the court may in general appoint appraisers and upon the 
basis of their report order such sum as may be deei ued just 
paid to the person in military service or his depende‘nt as a 
condition for continuing the proceeding. 


7. This bill would prohibit the holder of a life ins urance: | 
policy on a person in military service as collateral, «luring | 
the period of military service or within one year there ‘after, | 
from exercising any right or option without leave of « sourt, | 
except where a premium is in default, or upon the dea th of | 


the insured. 

8. Under this bill the benefits of the act are extende :d to 
a dependent of the person in military service, unless the 
court believes that the ability of the dependent to cor oply 
with the terms of his obligation has not been mater ially 
impaired by reason of such military service. 


_ 9. A new provision has been added which gives the swan 


i military service the right to apply, within three mc mths 


after termination of his service, for a stay of the enforce ment | 


of his obligations or liability at least equal to the peri gd of 
his military service. 
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SHUT OUT DUST, 
DIRT, AND NOISE 


(An After-the-War Suggestion) 


American Security 
& Trust Co. (Wash- 
ington, C.) in- 
stalled this modern Re- 
volving Door to assure 
greater cleanliness 
and comfort. Even the 
counters next to the 
door are free from the 
annoyance of street 
dust and dirt. 


¥& What are you planning to do when the war is over? It's 
not too early to be thinking about future improvements for 
your bank. 


Find out how much a Revolving Door can add to the comfort 
and convenience of your bank. It will shut out dust, dirt and 
noise. It will keep out blasts of hot summer air—improve 
ventilation control—and save you many dollars on the initial 
cost and operating cost of air conditioning. 

We can't furnish Revolving Doors of any kind now, because 
the entire facilities of our plant are needed for vital war pro- 
duction. But—we can help you plan your Revolving Door 


| now for prompt delivery at the end of the war. 
thereto where less than 50 per cent of the purchase price has | 


Check up on the many ways in which Revolving Doors are 


| serving other modern banks. Write today for free data 
| folder! 
rescind or terminate a conditional sale thereof is stayed, | 


5 Ways a Revolving Door 
Pays for Itself 


1 — Cuts heating and cooling costs. 
2 — Increases usable floor space. 
3 — Reduces damage from dust. 
4 — Assures customers’ comfort. 


5 — Safeguards employees’ health. 


*VAN KANNEL 
XATCHISON 


DIVISION of 
INTERNATIONAL 
STEEL COMPANY 


Evansville, Ind. 
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Competition for Savings 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


association may repurchase not exceed- 
ing $100 of any one share account or 
accounts of any one holder in any one 
month. Shareholders also have the 
right to file written notice of applica- 
tion to have their share accounts re- 
purchased, in full or in part, at any 
time. Such applications are listed in 
chronological order and may be paid in 
full or, after 30 days, the association 
may apply one-third of its receipts to 
the retirement of such shares, except 
that, when the application is for resale 
of shares totaling in excess of $1,000, 
the shareholder shall then be paid 
$1,000, in order when reached, after 
which his application is renumbered, 
placed at the end of the list and when 
next reached, if the second payment 
does not liquidate his shares, the process 
is repeated until the application is 
liquidated in full. And, incidentally, 
while these shares are so listed, they 
may not receive dividends. Note also 
that the repurchase of even the $100 
per month is an “absolute right” given 
the board of the association and is not a 
“right” of the shareholder, who in most 
instances still thinks he is a depositor. 

Aside from the fact that these as- 
sociations are selling shares as though 
they are savings accounts, and implying 
also that they are insured in the same 
manner as deposits (to which implica- 
tion we rightfully object), these asso- 
ciations can and no doubt will and must 
protect themselves in case of heavy 
withdrawals. 


Consequently with their protection, 
they can invest fully in long-term mort- 
gages and pay high rates of dividends, 
while we are without protection and 
must invest our deposits so that the 
funds are readily available to meet de- 
positor demand. This means that unless 
we can obtain some comparative protec- 
tion, we can afford only lower rates of 
interest to depositors and thus continue 
to remove ourselves more and more as 
active thrift repositories and surrender 
our leadership to Federals and others. 


Waar can be done? To repeat, I be- 
lieve the suggestions of the A.B.A. 
committee are sound, but they do not 
provide for a protective contract. Is 
there such a one available? Yes, and it 
is not an experiment; it has been used 
for years by Morris Plan type banks. 
Before discussing this contract, it 
might be well also to note that a deposit 
contract, or a certificate of deposit, 
which would require written notices of 
withdrawal of six months or longer, 
would provide a great deal better pro- 
tection than we are now enjoying, but 
it is still a question whether all interests 
would be better served by some form of 
additional protection which would pro- 
vide for a continuing volume of funds 
for investment, protected by a contract 
that can be effective in an emergency. 
Banks of the Morris Plan type have, 
as a part of the contract appearing in 
their savings account passbooks, in 
addition to the right to require a 60- or 


90-day written notice of withdrawal, 
the following clause: 


The bank also reserves the right to limit the 
aggregate amount of savings withdrawals in 
any one calendar month, to an amount not 
exceeding its net receipts of the preceding 
month, in which event withdrawals will be 
allowed in the order presented. 


Actually, these banks have not had 
to invoke this clause, but that does not 
weaken its value for as long as it is a 
part of the contract with the depositor, 
the final initiative as regards with- 
drawals remains with the banker should 
emergency arise. 

It is, of course, obvious that our sav- 
ings contract with present depositors 
could not properly be changed without 
due notice to depositors and such action 
could certainly not recommend itself as 
wise or practicable. But deposits includ- 
ing this form of contract could be offered 
to the public subject to a rate of in- 
terest more nearly in competition with 
rates paid by other thrift agencies, at 
the time when a further reduction in 
interest rates paid on regular savings 
deposits would become necessary. Such 
action would tend to stabilize those 
deposits whose owners wish to continue 
to have them available on demand or on 
short notice. 


In the commercial bank it would be 
necessary, in our budgeting of assets for 
investment purposes, to set aside for the 
purpose of investment of deposits re- 
ceived under such contracts, some of 
our longer-term, higher income-produc- 
ing assets, such as instalment paper, 
term loans and instalment mortgages. 
Of course, this would necessitate a 
reallocation of other more readily mar- 
ketable lower income-producing assets 
to the remainder of our depositors, but 
such action would also more nearly 
reflect the proper earnings from our 
demand and shorter-term savings de- 
posits than are now reflected when the 
earning value of all of our assets is used 
in our estimates. It would mean that in 
accounts analysis, the checking account 
depositors would receive income credit 
and the demand short-term savings 
depositor, interest credit, at a rate more 
nearly in keeping with the earnings ob- 
tainable from their deposits. It would 
provide for the long-term savings de- 
positor an allocation of the longer-term 
assets, protected by a sound deposit 
contract, from which a higher return 
would enable banks to pay a better 
interest rate and return to competition 
for the savings dollar. 

(Next month Mr. Berger will discuss 
the specific advantages of this form of 
contract.) 
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The People Can Take It 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


other countries as théy reached an ad- 
vanced stage of war mobilization, 
although apparently, with some excep- 
tions, Canadian price freezing, unlike 
ours, included wages and agricultural 
prices. 

“Such a state of mobilization was 
reached in Germany in 1936,” says 
Price Administrator Henderson. “A 
universal price ceiling was proclaimed 
in that year. In the democracies the 
point was not reached until after the 
outbreak of war. Both Canada and Aus- 


tralia have preceded us. As they reached 
the stage which the United States has 
reached today, they, too, found that 
general control of prices was necessary.” 

At an earlier stage rising prices served 
to expand production, and the increased 
purchasing power that was created had 
the same effect. But a point is finally 
reached where such a process becomes 
dangerous, and where both purchasing 
power and rising prices must be checked 
to prevent an explosion. And it seems to 
be the sense, not merely of experts, but 


BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


CHARTER NO. 13738 


REPORT OF CONDITION OF 


THE MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


in the State of Michigan 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS ON APRIL 4, 1942 
PUBLISHED IN RESPONSE TO CALL MADE BY COMPTROLLER OF THE 
CURRENCY, UNDER SECTION 5211, U.S. REVISED STATUTES 


ASSETS 


RESERVE DISTRICT NO. 7 


Loans and discounts (including $18,682.94 overdrafts) . 
United States Government obligations, direct and guaranteed 


her bonds, notes, and debentures 
eserve 


cash items in process of collection . 
Bank 
Real 
Other assets 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Deposits of ban 


TOTAL DEPOSITS 
Other liabilities 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


stock, common, total 
Undivided profite 
Reserves 


TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNTS . 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL ACCOUNTS . 


MEMORANDA 


Pled assets (and iti . 


State rd Michigan, County of Wayne, ss: 


remises owned $312,473.35, furniture and fixtures $1. 00 
ate owned other than 


LIABILITIES 
Demand deposits of individuals, partnerships, and corporations 
Time deposits of individuals, partnerships, and aoe 
Deposits of United States Government P 
Deposits of States and political subdivisions 


=o (certified and cashier’ 's checks, etc.) . 


Obligations of States and political subdivisions 
Corporate stocks, (including $225,000. 00 stock of Federal 
Cash, balances with other banks, ‘including reserve balance, and 


$254,716,683.68 


R. C. Wandel, Cashier of the above-named bank, do solemnly swear 
that the above statement is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
7th day of April, 1942 


P. S. Johnson, 


SEAL Notary Public 


R. C. Wandel, Cashier 
W. Sales 
Seyburn 
Henry H. Sanger 
Directors 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE R. FINK 


EDSEL B. FORD 
CLIFFORD B. LONGLEY 


SHERWIN A. HILL 
MURRAY W. SALES 
WESSON SEYBURN 


Offices 
Detroit 


Penobscot Building 


Highland Park 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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of the public at large, that such a point 
has been reached. 

Of course price regulation alone will 
not prevent some further rise in prices. 
It will not even prevent a runaway 
spiral inflation unless accompanied by 
measures to hold wages from spiraling 
upward and to substantially increase 
taxes and savings. Nor does any respon- 
sible government official pretend that it 
will. The idea is that price regulation 
will merely hold the flood in check while 
or until other forces serve to divert it. 

Another way of expressing the idea is 
that price regulation will help to relieve 
labor of the pressure to demand higher 
wages in order to keep up with the in- 
creased cost of living, and will reassure 
those whose dollar income is cut by in- 
creased taxes and savings that their real 
income will not be further impaired by 
price increases. 


Ma. Henderson has said, and it spells 
out common sense, that universal price 
regulation and “an effective war labor 
policy, more stringent taxes and greatly 
enhanced savings” are all essential to 
overcome inflation. “Without the price 
ceiling, the economic measures might 
prove to be too little and too late. With- 
out the economic measures, the ceiling 
would in the long run become adminis- 
tratively unenforceable and _ socially 
harmful.” 

It is fairly safe to say that the local 
banker has his own opinion on all of 
these subjects, especially on wages and 
taxes. As far as taxes are concerned he 
cannot see how the “inflationary gap” 
is to be closed unless either the income 
tax goes to much lower levels or a sales 
tax is adopted, or in fact both measures 
are put into effect. 

President Roosevelt suggests that no 
one be allowed to have an income above 
$25,000, after taxes. This might or not 
be socially desirable, but to the average 
banker or businessman the suggestion 
has no relation whatsoever to the pre- 
vention of inflation. 


Tae local banker or businessman no 
doubt has his own opinion on the sub- 
ject of whether savings should remain 
voluntary or become compulsory; the 
President still favors the voluntary 
plan. There are cogent arguments on 
both sides of this issue, but no one ques- 
tions that the patriotic course is to re- 
frain from buying what one does not 
need and put the money into savings. 
It is perhaps a fortunate thing, psy- 
chologically, that this sweeping program 
to control inflation provides room for 
differences of opinion, while at the same 
time offering an enormous area which all 
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loyal citizens can enthusiastically sup- 
port. Even if the Government is too 
timid to adopt a rounded, complete pro- 
gram the people propose to cooperate 
and comply with such parts of the pro- 
gram as have been put into effect. 

As with all new laws or government 
regulations the banker’s work is in- 
creased. To advise and help his custom- 
ers, in this case particularly retailers, he 
must master a new set of regulations 
and consider new and added factors in 
the extension of credit. 

But the banker has a way of going 
along with new developments, of meet- 
ing new situations, no matter how many 
there are or how fast they come. A very 
recent example is the fine way in which 
applications have been coming in from 
the banks under Regulation V, which 
provides for a partial guarantee by the 
armed services of loans made by banks 
for war production purposes. Although 
in effect only a short time the results 
have been very gratifying. 


North of the 


Border 


Pepe agriculture has felt the re- 
percussions of world-wide warfare. 
Still the most important single industry, 
it accounts for about one-quarter of the 
country’s net production in an average 
year. Wheat is the largest crop. 

Stocks of wheat at the beginning 
of the present wheat year (August 1, 
1941) aggregated 779 million bushels of 
which about 140 million will be required 
for domestic consumption. On the basis 
of 1940-41 shipments, it is estimated 
that 230 million bushels will be ex- 
ported, chiefly to Great Britain, a figure 
exceeding the pre-war average. How- 
ever, this will leave a carryover of more 
than 400 million bushels, the second 
largest on record, but 70 million below 
last year’s. 

The Government’s 1942-43 wheat 
policy, recently announced, has a dual 
purpose: First, it is designed to increase 
the purchasing power of the section 
dependent principally on wheat and 
which has suffered most from rising 
prices and the scarcity of labor. The 
Wheat Board will pay a bonus of 90 
cents per bushel for wheat delivered 
under authorized quotas, an increase of 
20 cents over the guaranteed price in 
1941-42. Secondly, the Government is 
to encourage further crop reduction by 
continuing payment of a bonus to West- 
em farmers who put former wheat 
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acreage into coarse grains, grass, or 
summer fallow. (Wheat acreage in 1941 
was estimated to be about 22 million 
acres as compared with 29 million in 
1940; a further decrease of 555,000 
acres is forecast in 1942.) The bonus 
in 1942-43 will be at the rate of $2 per 
acre. Growers of oats and barley (neces- 
sary to encourage production of animal 


The Baltimore & 


for any year since 1929 


Equipment and joint facility rents— 


Miscellaneous deductions. 


Fixed interest and other fixed charges.......... 


the periods shown. 


available net income of $32,503,081 


leavi 


gations of the Company is retired.) 


surrender of contingent interest coupons of M 
Plan, and the supplemental indentures sSeaen 
1, 1942, may be presented for payment on or 


* 


* 


$3,773,2 


1,150 steel hopper cars. 


twent: 


$17,080, 


and additional equipment for 1942 delivery, viz.: 


cost of approximately $ 


nues, as com 
of the Unit 
cost of materials and supplies and other taxes. 


accruals of $433,577 
316.98, or 37.62%. Of railway tax accruals, $6,471 


unemployment insurance and retirement, and $2,808 


which these taxes are a first charge. 


Summary of Annual Report for Year 1941 


The annual report of the President and Directors of the operations of the Company for the year 1941 
is being mailed to its The report shows that the gross earnings for the year were the largest 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


The audited income account of the Company in comparison with 1940 is summarized as follows: 


Railway operating revenues................... 
Railway operating expenses. 


_, Net railway operating revenue. ............ 


a 


Net railway operating income.............. 


Income available for interest and other charges. . 


Income available for other purposes........ 
Contingent interest 


In this statement there are included as deductions before arriving at net audited income, the full amount 
of fixed and contingent iaterest on the total interest bearing indebtedness of the Company accruing within 


AVAILABLE INCOME AND APPLICATION UNDER MODIFICATION PLAN 


The statement shows that for the year 1941 there was $52,599,691.62 of audited income available for 
the payment of interest and other charges. Under the Plan for Modification of Interest 7 Sts 
turities of August 15, 1938, as incorporated in the supplemental indentures of January 1, 1940 to the af- 
fected obligations, an adjustment is made in this amount for cash transactions | fatemery to the income of 
former years. This increased the amount of income available for the payment o' 
to $52,644,114.86. From this is first deducted $1,057,688.32 for rent for leased roads and equipment and 
$19,083,345. 35 for interest Sosa t fixed under the Plan, or a total of $20,141,033.67, leaving remaining 
9. From this available net income the 

cise of their delegated discretion appropriated $5,690 
burse the Company's treasury for capital expenditures. They further appropriated $22,073,407.69 provid- 
ing for the payment of all accumulated and unpaid contin ent interest accrued to December 31, 1941. 
From the then remaining available net income, 75%, or $3,5 

Sag *ygitable balance of $1,184,834.03 for other corporate purposes. (The Plan provides that from 1939 
to 1943, 75%, and thereafter 50%, of the Available Net Income remaini: 
tingent interest charges, is to be set aside in the Sinking Fund until $100, 


The payment of contingent interest opened by the Board of Directors will be made against the 

y 1, 1942, appurtenant to all bond issues affected by the 
” thereto and to facilitate collection the coupons of May 
ter April 10, 1942. 


There was a net increase of $3,788,010.17 in outstanding interest bearing obligations incurred during 
the year, due principally to the issue of equipment trust obligations. 


The Sotal \ eee during the year for additions and betterments to road property aggregated 


During the year four new and additional Diesel passenger locomotives were acquired and placed in 
service, and to provide adequately for the transportation of material so vital to National Defense, 4,763 
new and additional freight cars were acquired, consisting of 1,563 steel box cars, 2,050 steel gondolas ‘and 


The Company also acquired and placed in service four passenger-train cars, eight barges and scows, 
-five units of automotive equipment and four units of work equipment. The Company built in its 
own shops fifty new caboose cars and rebuilt and modernized five locomotives, two passe: 
thirty-six freight-train cars, one unit of floating equipment and one unit of work equipment. 
of the equipment acquired, together with additions and betterments to existing equipment, aggregated 
39 .55. During the same period there were retired for obsolescence and other causes, eleven steam 
locomotives, three passenger-train cars, 205 freight-train cars, and thirty-six units of miscellaneous equip- 
ment, having a total book value of $1, 065, 351.44, which deducted from the total cost of eqetoment installed 
during the year makes a net increase in capital account of equipment of $16,015,347. 
In addition to the cars delivered and placed in service during the year, 687 ndditional cars were under 
contract and have since been delivered. The Company has authorized the acquisition of the following new 


multiple-unit Diesel tres od 000 locemetives, 1,000 steel box cars and 1,000 steel hopper cars at an aggregate 


Based on 1941 volume of traffic, it is estimated that on an annual basis the increases in rates, fares and 
charges authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission, will produce $10,500,000 additional reve- 
red with the increase recommended by the Mediation Board oe 
States, of $14,250,000 in wages and taxes incidental thereto, nothing for increases in 


Railway tax accruals in 1941 aggregated $15,780,105.71, to which should be added miscellaneo: 
3,577.45, making total taxes for the year $16,213,68 


the remainder, or $9,309,008, was taxes due the United States, of which $6,194,708 were pay-roll taxes for 


ous character. Railway tax accruals in 1941 absorbed approximately seven cents of each dollar of total 
operating revenues and approximately twenty-four cents of every dollar of net operating revenue against 


fats) will obtain the benefit of a guar- 
anteed minimum price for their crops. 

The Government’s program will be 
in line with the latest recommendations 
of the Joint Economic Committees of 
Canada and the United States. These 
provide for a closer coordination of the 
agricultural policies of both countries. 

A CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT 


Ohio Railroad Co. 


1941 Increase 


1941 1940 Over 


.+. $227,503,021.56 $179,175,464.63 $48,327,556.93 
160,918,417.51 132,600,798.97 28,317,618.54 


..+ $ 66,584,604.05 $ 46,574,665.66 $20,009,938.39 
nee 15,780,105.71 11,645,694.99 4,134,410.72 


$ 50,804,498.34 $ 34,928,970.67 $15,875,527.67 


eve 4,507,373.81 4,310,439.38 196,934.43 
.«+ $ 46,297,124.53 $ 30,618,531.29 $15,678,593.24 
one 8,306,748.01 8,244,714.20 62,033.81 


$ 54,603,872.54 
2,004,180.92 


$ 52,599,691.62 $ 37,175,042.12 $15,424,649.50 
“at 20,141,033.67 20,265,210.33 124,176.66 


$ 32,458,657.95 $ 16,909,831.79 $15,548,826.16 
“a 11,366,775.00 11,360,335.00 6,440.00 


-++ $ 21,091,882.95 $ 5,549, 496. 79 $15,542,386.16 


$ 38,863,245.49 $15,740,627.05 
1,688,203.37 


315,977.55 


es and Ma- 
terest and other charges 


Directors in the exer- 
37.39 for capital fund to be applied to or to reim- 


Board of 


4,502.08, was appropriated for sinking fund, 


after the payment of all con- 
,000 par value of secured obli- 
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he total cost 


two multiple-unit Diesel passenger locomotives, six 
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3.16, an increase over 1940 of $4, 432, - 


,098 was levied by States and local taxing agencies, and 


.192 income taxes, the remainder being of miscellane- 


R. B. WHITE, President 
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Insist that. your fire 
insurance bears these 
outstanding symbols 


NATIONAL UNION 
INSURANC' 
COMPANY 


( UZ ye C 


DEPENDABLE PROTECTION 


Here are the 
guys you are 
helping ~ 
when you give 

to the U 


“Free Booklets” 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


We'll be glad to see that you get a copy of any or all of these booklets, free of charge 

or obligation. Each one has been carefully selected for its special value to bankers and 

business executives. Simply mail your request on bank or company letterhead to 
Dept. BB-12, American Bankers Association, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN 
INDEX TABS 


You can make your own index tabs 
for post binder, ledger, ring book and 
visible record index sheets, as well as for 
card, letter and other files. This six-page 
folder tells how easily you can do this 
with “Mak-Ur-Own” celluloid index 
tabs; it gives their cost, available sizes 
and colors, and tells where you can buy 
them. 


HOW TO WRITE BETTER 
BANK LETTERS 


Every letter sent out by your bank 
can do a public relations job if a few 
basic, common-sense principles are 
observed by the person who writes it. 
And every banker can refresh his mem- 
ory of these principles by reading this ex- 
ceptionally well-written 14-page book- 
let published specifically for bankers. 
You can put this one on your “must” 
list. 


FOR SECRETARIES ONLY 


Young lady, if you’re a victim of stop 
and go dictation—if they call you 
“Bottleneck Bess,’”’ or something simi- 
lar—if you’re ever “the party of the 
second part” at dictation time—and if 
you want to help both you and your 
boss do more work in less time—the 
story in this 16-page “note-booklet” 
will give you an idea along mechanized 
lines that may solve these and other 
problems. And it’s a cute yarn, in the 
bargain. 


FOR YOUR PRINTER CUSTOMERS 


This booklet presents a plan for 
printers who need more business. It is 
such a good plan that we thought some 
of our banker readers who have printer 
customers would like to know about it. 
New business men will find it full of 
useful ideas that will help them in mak- 
ing calls on the printing trade. 


PROTECTION OF WINDOWS 
AGAINST BOMBING 


Here are two bulletins on air raid and 
blackout precautions for the protection 
of windows. They were prepared by 


Dr. F. W. Adams, Senior Industrial 
Fellow, Mellon Institute, Dr. S. F. Cox 
and Mr. R. A. Miller of the technical 
and research staff of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company. The information 
in these bulletins is based on a study of 
experience and practice in Great Brit- 
ain, plus certain experimental data de- 
veloped in the United States. 


BOOKLETS Still At Your Service 


MORE LOANS, LARGER LOANS, 
SAFER LOANS 


A greater and more profitable loan 
volume can be obtained by self-liqui- 
dating loans based on inventory through 
field warehouse receipts. This 8-page 
booklet explains what field warehousing 
is, what it costs and how it can benefit 
both banker and borrower. A general 
grouping of 214 products and commodi- 
ties on which commercial loans have 
been based via the field warehousing 
system is included in the booklet. 


INCREASING BANK FORM 
EFFICIENCY 


An unusual 22-page booklet offering 
helpful information on ways to increase 
the efficiency of bank forms. It tells how 
paper is made, describes tests for qual- 
ity you can make at your desk, explains 
what to watch for when specifying 
weight, size and design, and includes 
charts showing standard stocks avail- 
able. 


THE OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES MARKET 


This 192-page book tells what the 
Over-the-Counter Securities Market is 
and how it operates. It examines the 
scope of market operations in trading 
listed and unlisted securities, and in the 
primary distribution of corporate and 
municipal securities. Also explained are 
the process of secondary distribution, 
the function of the dealer, the organiza- 
tion of a broker-dealer house, the trad- 
ing method of the market and processes 
of clearing transactions that take place 
in it. Investment and trust officers 
should find this book highly useful. 
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“The Bank's Directors"—28 page reprint—25¢ 
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BANKING'S «Advertisers 
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American Appraisal 
American National Bank, Nashville.................... 
American Surety Company................ 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co........... ae 
Bankers Box Company................ 
Bankers Trust Company, New York City....... 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit.......... ie 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company. . . 


Canadian Bank of Commerce............... 
Central National Bank of Cleveland............... Rai 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York............ 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corporation... .. 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks............ 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of een 
First National Bank of Chicago......... 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Ga...... 


General Electric Company............ 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation. . . 
Guth, Edwin F., Company......... 


Homasote Company, Inc........ 
Home Insurance Company....... 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City... .. 


International Business Machines Corporation............. 
International Steel Co. Revolving Door Division. 


Lawrence Warehouse Company...... 
London & Lancashire Group...... 


Manufacturers National Bank, Detroit. 
Manufacturers Trust Company........... 

Maryland Trust Company.............. 

George S. May Company............... 

Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis 52 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co.. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co. Inc......... 


National Bank of Detroit........ 
National Cash Register Company... . 
National Union Fire Insurance Co..... . 
New York School of Banking...... 
New York Trust Company........ 


Old Republic Credit Life Insurance Company. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company......... 
Parsons Paper Company............ 
Philadelphia National Bank......... 
Public National Bank and Trust Co. of N.Y. 
The Purse Company............... 


Remington Rand, Inc......... 
Royal Bank of Canada. 


Union Central Life Insurance Co............... 
Victor Safe & Equipment Co....... 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
TAP NEW MARKETS 


Prefabrication has won a 
major victory—through 
the sudden, immediate 
need for housing thou- 
sands of war workers. To- 
day, on Defense Housing 
projects throughout the 
country, this new method 
of construction is proving 
its worth. It is also prov- 
ing that when the emer- 
gency is over, prefabrica- 
tion will bring quality 
homes within the reach 
of new millions of people. 


The proof is now on rec- 
ord*. It is the natural re- 
sult of the speed and con- 
trol of construction— 
made possible by mass 
production methods. 


Homasote Company fore- 
saw this new market when, 
in 1935, we pioneered 
with our first Precision- 


Built Home. Millions of 


dollars worth of Homasote 
Homes have been built 
and countless improve- 
ments have been made 
since that time. We know 
that we will continue to 


improve Homasote Homes 
—and to lower their costs. 
But the records to date of 
thousands of machine- 
perfect, doubly- insulated 
homes show that the way 
has already been found to 
tap new housing markets 
all over the country—em- 
ployee housing, realty 
developments, slum clear- 
ance and many similar 
projects. 


In the future, you will be 
taking mortgages on this 
type of housing. They will 
represent a new and secure 
avenue for the employ- 
ment of banking funds. 
Write for full details on 
this direct opportunity for 
the wide-awake banker. 


HOMASOTE COMPANY, 
Trenton, New Jersey 


#6500 Houses in Missouri in 49 working days 
977 Houses in California in 73 working days 
5000 Houses in Virginia to be built in 5 months 


HOMASOTE 
Precision ome s 
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If YOU Lived Here 


....» You Would Discover Some Sur- 
prising Things About Residential 
Mortgage Risks. 


This modest worker’s house is well built, in 
a good location—and, of greatest importance, the 
household budget is balanced. 

You, Mr. Banker, being experienced in finan- 
cial affairs, would immediately spot the reasons 
why. Heating bills and other operating costs are 


low as a result of efficient equipment . . . thereby 
eliminating an excessive drain on the pocket- 
book, month after month. 


MORAL: A sound mortgage risk goes be- 
yond consideration of land and _ structure. 
For what a house costs to Jive in determines 
the owner’s ABILITY to pay and his WILLING- 
NESS to pay. Efficient home equipment can con- 
tribute more in operating economies than any 
slight increase it may cause in monthly pay- 
ments under a long term mortgage. 


The American workman, above all, needs 
home operating equipment that is thrifty, de- 
pendable, long-lasting. It will mean greater 
security for him...and make him a sounder 
mortgage risk for you. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Home Bureau, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


OPERATING EQUIPMENT 
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ORGANIZATION - 


PRESENT DAY BANKING’S PROGRAM OF ACTION 


OUR MOVE WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


A WARTIME FINANCE CONFERENCE PICTURES 
THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

A PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 

THE BANKS IN THE WAR 

KEEP THE HOME FRONT SMILING PICTURES 
THE CURRENT CREDIT OUTLOOK WALTER B. FRENCH 
FINANCING FOOD-FOR-FREEDOM KENNETH W. MCLAREN 
ORGANIZATIONS AFIELD JOHN J. MCCANN 
COEDUCATION IN THE A.1.B. MARY B. LEACH 


NEWS PAPER 
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Monroe Bookkeeping and Adding Machines 
Eliminate Fatigue 
in Up-To-Date Kentucky Bank 


Monroe Adding and Bookkeeping Machines in use at Farmers National Bank, Cynthiana, Ky. 


Ease of Operation of Monroe Bookkeeping Machines 
Permits Volume Posting with Minimum Effort 


ACTIVITY 


“We handle 5100 Accounts in three ledgers.” 


“Controls and Ledgers of 1700 accounts have consider- 
able activity especially in Tobacco season.” 


“Dual system of posting used.” 


“Total daily item volume average over 4000 items to 
mostly small accounts.” 


RESULTS 


“Large volume of work accomplished because of: 
1. Ease of operation. 
2. Speed of machines. 
3. Scientific Monroe Bookkeeping Machine Desk.” 


“Employees not nearly as tired after day’s work as they 


were on former equipment for the same reasons noted 
above.” 


This bank, as well as many other banks in the country, are well pleased with the performance of 


Monroe machines and also service rendered. 


Monroe offices in all principal cities are prepared to recommend methods for increasing use of your 
equipment and to render you maintenance service to increase the life of your machines. These 
services are doubly important to you during the war emergency. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Reasonable, Prompt and Efficient Service Available from all principal Cities 
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Guaranteed War Loans 


N March 26 President Roosevelt issued an Execu- 
Q tive Order authorizing the War and Navy De- 
partments and the Maritime Commission to enter 

into contracts with any financing institution guarantee- 
ing them against loss of principal or interest on loans, 
discounts, advances or commitments for the purpose of 
financing any contractor, subcontractor or others en- 
gaged in any business or operation deemed “necessary, 
appropriate or convenient for the prosecution of the 


” 


Effective April 6 


HEN came Regulation V outlining in general terms 
‘Te purpose of the new program and setting up the 
machinery for administering it. A few days later, in a 
letter dated April 11, the president of the American 
Bankers Association informed every bank in the United 
States about the plan and closed with these words: 

“The program of production put in action by Regula- 
tion V commands the wholehearted cooperation of 
American banking. Your quick response to its appeal 
and your support of its objectives will give strength and 
encouragement to America’s entire war effort. It pre- 
sents an opportunity for high patriotic service. I am 
confident that in this program of production the banks 
of America will be ahead of schedule.”’ 

Since then myriad details of personnel and terminol- 
ogy have been worked out and there is now in prepara- 
tion by the War Loans Committee of the American 
Bankers Association a booklet explaining in non-tech- 
nical language the whole procedure and its importance 


to banks. Perhaps you have already received a copy of 
this booklet. 


Understand and Act 


HAT have you done about it? Have you read the 

text of Regulation V? Have you made every effort 
to inform yourself on the aims and possibilities of this 
new program? Have you advertised or sent out circulars 
inviting inquiries from industrial concerns about the 
procedure? Have you sent representatives of the bank 
out to talk with potential war contractors? Have you 
made sure that your customers who may be prime con- 
tractors know the facts about the plan so that they can 
pass the information on to possible subcontractors? 

It is tremendously important to see that the right in- 
formation is circulated and guard against popular 
misinterpretation of the plan. One Washington com- 
mentator with a sizable nationwide audience of busi- 
ness people, took the whole thing in his stride thus: 
, . your local banker now can make free-and-easy 
loans to war contractors . . . loans guaranteed by his 
Federal Reserve Bank .. .” This is what might be 
called the messroom theory—right this way men, come 
and get it, don’t crowd, there’s plenty for everybody, 
and, of course, nothing could be farther from the facts 
of the case. 
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Our Move 


Know the Answers 


NEVITABLY, as with any new and unexplored project, 
I Regulation V leaves quite a few questions for the 
future to answer. As a policy or a new piece of economic 
machinery, the plan is whatever the banks make of it. 
The first necessary step is to understand it as completely 
as possible, familiarize yourself with the general back- 
ground and be able to answer questions about it. 

For example, try your mental teeth on a few of these: 

Is Regulation V operating yet? 

What is the fundamental! relation between risk (per- 
centage of government loan or government guaranty) 
and government participation or guaranty fee? 

Are Regulation V loans and guaranties intended pri- 
marily for large or for small borrowers? 

Are such loans available only to prime contractors, or 
to subcontractors as well? 

Why was the plan inaugurated? 

Prior to Regulation V, what were the chief sources of 
funds available to war contractors? 

Do the Federal Reserve banks lend their own money 
or make guaranties in their own account under Regula- 
tion V? 

Must applications for Regulation V credit be made 
initially in Washington? If not, how are they made? 

Will there be stationed in the Federal Reserve banks 
representatives of the Army? Navy? Maritime Com- 
mission? 

If so, will such representatives have any power to 
give a “yes” or “no” answer on the spot? 

What is the role of the commercial bank under Reg- 
ulation V? 

How long does it take to obtain a decision on official 
aid for a borrower who applies under Regulation V? 

Has Regulation V the support of the WPB? 

Why should banks thoroughly familiarize themselves 
with Regulation V? 

What is the Federal Reserve Board’s Regulation V 
set-up? 

Who is Kenton Cravens? 

Is Regulation V limited to the financing of production, 
or does it include facilities too? 

Is the scale of rates under Regulation V fixed, or may 
it be amended from time to time? 

What is the minimum-sized transaction permissible 
under Regulation V? 

What is the maximum? 

What is the limit to the total funds available for 
Regulation V guaranties or participations? 

What is the government’s policy toward making a 

100 per cent guaranty or loan under Regulation V? 

Does the Army still make interest-free advances to 
contractors under the “30 per cent” rule? 

Under Regulation V does the Army make direct ad- 
vances to subcontractors? 

May Regulation V credit be extended for non-war- 
contract purposes? 

R. 
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Spring Meeting—seated, left 

to right, Executive Manager 

Stonier, President Koeneke, 

First Vice-president Heming- 

way; standing, Secretary Hill, 

Second Vice-president Wig- 
gins 


da 


GRANT WIGHT PHOTOS 


A Wartime Finance Conference 
The A.B.A. Remodels Its Detroit Convention 


N this page are pictures taken at the A.B.A. 

Executive Council’s Spring Meeting which de- 

cided to substitute a National Conference on W artime 
Finance for the Association’s annual convention. 

The conference will be at Detroit, the convention 
city, but the time has been shortened to three days, 
September 28-30. 

Entertainment has been eliminated from the pro- 
gram. The conference will be preceded by an in- 
spirational meeting, with a background of American 
music and a speaker. The Association’s annual 
business meetings will be held, but otherwise the 
program calls for clinic sessions on wartime bank 
operations, policies and service to the nation. 

These arrangements, said President Koeneke, 
recognize the importance of not taking bankers away 
from their desks for a longer period than is necessary, 
and the necessity for counsel and conference on the 


ite Above, A.B.A. Comptroller Rooney, left, and Vice-president 
nation’s needs. 


Hemingway. Below, left to right, Hal Y. Lemon, former A.B.A. 

TEE treasurer and chairman of the Detroit Conference Committee; 

Customer Relations Director Powers; Membership Committee 

Left to right, A.I.B. National Secretary Larson, President Chairman Clark, recently commissioned a lieutenant-colonel 
Koeneke, A.I.B. President Newell in the Army 
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The War Bond Campaign 


Here’s some suggested material for bankers’ speeches, 
bank advertising copy, window displays or other bond 
promotion uses: 


What Bonds and Stamps Will Buy 


For the U. S. Army 
$ .10—1 set insignia 
.25—1 dozen bandages 
1.00—1 arm splint 
6.00—1 anti-tank shell 
10.00—1 tent 
19.36—1 81 mm trench mortar shell 
370.00—17 surgical beds 
500.00—1 motor trailer 
1,000.00—1 reconnaisance car 
15,000 .00—1 pontoon bridge 


For the L. S. Marine Corps 


.10—5 cartridges, .45 caliber 
.50—12 yards barbed wire 
.0O—1 intrenching shovel 
3.50—1 round for a 37 mm anti-tank gun 
.OO—1 steel helmet 
.75—1 field telephone 
.50—1 wall tent complete 
.0O—1 field range complete 
.0O—1 submachine gun 
.00—will fire a 50 caliber anti-aircraft gun 
1,000 times 


For the U. S. Navy 
$ .50—enough fuel oil to run a destroyer 1 mile 
5.00—1 life ring 
18.75—principal items of a chemical warfare 
protection outfit 
85 .00—set of signal flags for a torpedo boat 
185 .00—5 fragmentation bombs 
243.50—1 radio receiver 


375 .00—2 depth bombs or 1 driving outfit 
250,000 .00—1 mosquito boat 


For the Air Corps 


$ .30—1 message bag 
.50—1 pair flying gloves 
5.00—1 first aid aeronautics kit 
18.75—1 winter flying jacket 
52.00—1 bombardier kit 
150.00—1 parachute 
260.00—1 pilot flying clothing and equipment 
3,400 .00—1 aerial camera 
5,400 .00—1 barrage balloon 
137,000 .00—1 fighting pursuit plane 
150,000.00—1 two-engine bomber 
250,000 .00—1 four-engine bomber 
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HALLENGED by the threat of compulsory purchase if 

$ sales do not reach new highs, with the goal of a 

billion a month as the minimum, the War Savings 
Bond campaign has taken a new direction. 

The new campaign uses the quota method for the 
first time and seeks to convert 10 per cent of the national 
pay check into War Savings Bonds. The drive is making 
use of many of the successful sales techniques employed 
in the Liberty and Victory campaigns of World War I. 

The quota for May, fixed at $600,000,000, was ar- 
rived at by taking an average of the sales for the period 
May 1, 1941 to April 1, 1942. The June quota is $800,- 
000,000 and that for July calls for a billion. Each of the 
3,000 or more counties in the United States, on receiving 
its quota, has reallocated the respective shares to its 
various towns and villages. The promotion campaign 
built around the quota drive, although slow to get under 
way, has now reached a production schedule and should 
have a marked influence on the June totals. 

Recent variations of the orthodox sales program de- 
vised by the Defense Saving staff last year will be re- 
tained in the new drive. Outstanding among these is 
the nationwide pledge campaign which seeks to obtain 
from every individual a written pledge to purchase War 
Bonds at a definite agency under a systematic savings 
plan. This canvass is now rolling back and forth across 
the country, state by state, and will continue until the 
entire nation is covered. The organization and procedure 
of the pledge campaign varies in every state, the type of 
program being left to the local administrators. 

Ten per cent of the income is set as the national goal 
but this does not imply a rigid application of the quota 
to every wage earner. It is expected that those in lower 
income brackets will use at least 5 per cent of their 
weekly pay for bonds and stamps, and the purchases of 
those enjoying a much larger salary or wage will reach 
the 12 and 15 per cent, and even higher, limits. 

Banks through their savings clubs have provided a 
popular method whereby those not affected by payroll 
plans may buy bonds under a systematic purchase plan. 
Also, some banks have a Buy-A-Bond-A-Month Clubs 
by means of which automatic deductions are made from 
checking accounts at authorized intervals for the pur- 
chase of the securities. Some banks are using direct-by- 
mail to reach their distant customers, particularly in 
those areas affected by gasolire rationing. 

The payroll savings plan is being rapidly adopted by 
banks. Many are taking advantage of the Treasury 
Department awards, a certificate of merit and honor 
flag presented for 90 per cent or more staff participation 
in a payroll plan. Alert banks are dramatizing the pres- 
entation ceremonies when they receive their certificates 
and flags. They build a patriotic program around the 
ceremony, inviting local representatives of the Treasury 
Department, government officials, Army and Navy 
officers, civic leaders, and the heads of local war indus- 
tries as their honored guests. Local newspapers carry 
stories and pictures of the presentation. 
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OA Payroll Savings Plan 


thousand employees, have taken advantage of the 

simplified payroll savings plan for the systematic 
purchase of War Savings Bonds adopted by the Union 
Dime Savings Bank of New York and made available as 
a patriotic public service to business concerns located 
within its banking area. The plan, one of many set up by 
banks throughout the country, is described in some detail 
because of its simplicity. 

The first step in the system is for the bank to obtain 
the consent of a business concern to participate. In this 
the Union Dime has experienced no difficulty. 

A letter is then sent to the participating company’s 
employees, outlining the purposes of the three simple 
forms to be executed by the workers: (1) card authoriz- 
ing the employer to deduct a given amount each payday 
from their earnings; (2) the bank’s bond purchase sav- 
ings account application form; and (3) card authorizing 
the bank to use the funds accumulated to purchase bonds 
when balances reach specified sums. 

Participating companies are encouraged to set up 
their records in alphabetical order, thereby enabling the 


i 125 companies, with an aggregate of several 


PAYROLL DEDUCTION ORDER 


EMPLOYER. 
DEPARTMENT. 


PLEASE DEDUCT $...-+___FROM MY PAY EACH PAY DAY UNTIL FURTHER 
NOTICE, AND SEND THE DEDUCTIONS REGULARLY TO THE UNION DIME SAVINGS 
BANK FOR DEPOSIT IN MY DEFENSE BOND SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 

PLEASE PEN AND Ink 


SIGNED. 
ADDRESS. 


PASS BOOK NUMBER. 
(BANK WILL PILL IN NUMBER LATER) 


USE THIS TICKET FOR YOUR 


NEW ACCOUNT 


Above, left, employee’s 
authorization to em- 
ployer to make deduc- 
tions from his account 


bank to follow this arrangement in assigning account 
numbers to the individual workers. The bank transfers 
the account numbers and names to a long deposit form 
which it furnishes, in duplicate, to the employer. There- 
after, when the company forwards its allotment check, 
the only notations it has to make on the accompanying 
deposit ticket, and the copy retained for its files, are the 
amounts to be credited to employees’ accounts. The 
bank in turn uses this group ticket in making entries on 
the savings records. A savings book is issued to each. 

A bond is not purchased until an employee’s account 
shows a small balance sufficient to leave a margin, after 
the purchase, to give the account a start accumulating 
for the next War Bond. 

Although many of the workers who have joined in the 
payroll savings plan formerly were customers of the 
Union Dime, obviously the companies served were not. 

In keeping the payroll savings plan simple, the Union 
Dime Savings Bank has kept the overhead expense low, 
all of which it is absorbing, including cost of the forms 
described above. Its only interest is to serve the Govern- 
ment and to educate people to the thrift habit. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK 


BOND PURCHASE ORDER ACCOUNT NUMBER 


$200 
WHENEVER MY DEFENSE BOND SAVINGS ACCOUNT SHOWS A BALANCE OF $33 5 
76 
$18.75 
1 AUTHORIZE THE UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK TO WITHDRAW $37.50 [) AND PURCHASE 
$75.00 
$25 
A U. S. DEFENSE SAVINGS BOND (SERIES E) HAVING A MATURITY VALUE OF $ 50 
100 


IN 10 YEARS. LEAVING THE BALANCE TO CONTINUE THE ACCOUNT FOR THE PURCHASE 
OF MY NEXT DEFENSE BOND. PLEASE HAVE THE BONDS REGISTERED IN MY NAME 


| 


FIRST NAME MIDDLE LAST NAME 


NUMBER @ STREET city nt STATE 
IF A CO-OWNER OR BENEFICIARY IS DESIRED, FILL IN THE FOLLOWING. 
CO.OWNER Miss 
MRS. 

BENEFICIARY MR. 


} FIRST NAME MIDDLE LAST NAME 


DATED— 194__ (SEE OTHER SIDE) 


Above, authorization of bank by employee to purchase bonds 
for his account when balance reaches a given sum 


SIGNATURE BLANK. Account No. 


weds Oh Fam name TWICE as you usually write it, in the spaces 


1 DESIRE TO OPEN AN ACCOUNT SUSJECT TO THE REGULATIONS OF THE 
UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, A COPY OF WHICH I HAVE ABCRIVED, AND 
TO AMENDMENTS THERETO WHICH SHALL BE MADE ACCORDING TO LAW. 


I wish to open an,account fq accumulate : 


1 DESIME TO OPEN AN ACCOUNT SUBJECT TO THE REGULATIONS OF THE 
UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, A COPY OF WHICH | HAVE RECEIVED, AND 
TO AMENOMENTS THERETO WHICH SHALL 8B MADE ACCORDING TO LAW. 


funds for. i tates War Bonds : 


No. 


Amount $ 


Right, form used by 
bank to get employee 
authorization to open 
a War Bond purchase 
savings account 


GEO. N. WILLIAMS 
NEW BUSINESS DEPT. 


unron BANK 


6TH AVENUE AND 40TH STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


2. Now give the followin: iculars for identi i : 
all names in full not initials 


Age; 
Country of Birth: 
Names of | 


Occupation, if any 


Parents: 


Husband 
or Wife: 
if married 


Name of 


Buriat 
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The Banks in the War 


Bond Promotion, Service Flags, Civilian Defense 


Roll Call 


FIRST CAME the unfurled service flags with the famil- 
iar pattern of blue stars on a field of white, bordered 
in red. 

Now comes the ceremonial unveiling of numerous 
honor roll plaques and tablets. This is the way banks 
over the country are paying traditional tribute to their 
employees now serving the armed forces. These tablets 
occupy conspicuous space. 


The sign below stands next to the scoreboard at Briggs Sta- 
dium, home of the Detroit Tigers 


He's Pitching for 


Back Him Up — 
Buy Detense Bonds, too 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE 


Below, a New York State bank’s ad 


V 
SAVE TO SAVE AMERICA 


* * * 


will be won by Three Point supremacy 
ON LAND * IN THE AIR * ON THE SEA 


If you can't fight—make your dollars fight—for 
your Country — for yourself — for your family. 
Saved dollars are fighting dollars when based 
on the THREE POINT PLAN for THRIFT. 


POINT 1 
Buy DEFENSE (WAR) BONDS every payday 


Become owner of the best bonds on earth. Fight 
hard with your dollars. 


POINT 2 


Put some of your dollars into YOUR SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT EVERY PAYDAY, Soon you have 

ary spending. Shun needless buying. Help 
fig inflation. SAVE. 


POINT 3 


The family is the backbone of America. Protect 
your family with LOW COST SAVINGS BANK 
LIFE INSURANCE. Build for the future — 
secure peace of mind—the cost is low. Ask for 
our new “ANSWER WHEEL" which tells you 
facts at » glance about this modern low cost life 
insurance. It is free. 


ALL THREE “UNITS OF 
YOUR WELL. BALANCED 
THREE POINT THRIFT 
PROGRAM ARE AVAIL 
ABLE AT THIS BANK 
START NOW. GFT ALL 
THREE. FIGHT BY SAV 
ING—POR AMERICA—FOR 
YOU—FOR YOUR FAMILY 
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Code 


THE GREEN Pornt SAvincs BANK of Brooklyn fans 
the flame of unity and patriotism by distributing thou- 
sands of ad blotters featuring “A Code for Loyal Amer- 
icans.” The four-point code embraces work, saving and 
sacrifice; a pledge against hoarding; a promise to buy 
more and more War Bonds and Stamps; a determination 
to influence others to follow these principles. This, says 
the bank, is one way of really “blotting” out the axis. 


Service Column 


“BETWEEN OURSELVES,” employee house organ of 
Detroit’s INDUSTRIAL NATIONAL BANK, suggests an ap- 
propriate way to honor drafted members of the staff. 
Each issue carries a column, Service Honor Roll, listing 
names, service rank, and latest military addresses of em- 
ployees. It also features candid camera camp shots and 
portraits. The idea is to encourage a steady flow of cor- 
respondence with fellow employees. 


Goal Maker 


HERE’s AN idea to hasten topping your next War 
Bond goal. When the Irvincton (New Jersey) Na- 
TIONAL BANK was in sight of the million dollar mark, it 
told the public via newspaper ads that a photographer 
would be waiting in the lobby to take the picture of the 
buyer who put sales over the top. This was backed up 
with publicity and news releases. The picture was 
snapped the following week and run in the Irvington 
Herald as a news story. 


Veterans’ Display 
pia) 


“REMEMBER THESE Boys?” asked the display win- 
dows of the Firta-Turrp Union Trust Company of 
Cincinnati recently. Crowds stopped to see a collection 
of World War I veterans—all well known citizens of 
Greater Cincinnati. The photographs were mounted on 
white cardboard with the name, rank and address of 
each man. The set was part of the Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society gallery of more than 2,600 Ohio veteran 
photographs. Another interesting feature of this display 
was a collection of 1917-1918 Army insignia. 


Record Book 


Bonp Buyers at the Frrst NATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Bank of Roanoke, Virginia, receive real encouragement 
to continue with regular investments in the war effort. 
The bank issues an attractive “record book”? for listing 
the details of each bond investment. The inside cover 
and first four pages of the booklet explain the various 
types of War Bonds available. The next four provide 
purchase record forms. A safe deposit advertisement is 
carried on the inside back cover; the back cover men- 
tions trust service. 
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THE WORLD 
DEPENDS ON 


U.S. 


1 First NATIONAL BANK 
in ST LOUIS 


Above, a bond promotion display in a St. Louis bank 
Below, the American National Bank of Nashville displays its 
honor roll above a display of airplane pictures 


Blackout Help 


THE MUTUAL savings banks deserve a goodly share of 
the credit for a recent New York City blackout test. 
Before the test, thousands of air raid wardens in ap- 
pointed sections distributed hand bills on the streets, in 
apartments and public buildings, containing simple, 
clear instructions on what civilians should do to co- 
operate. The source of this material was indicated by a 
single line of type at the bottom: “Contributed by the 
Savings Banks of Manhattan and the Bronx.” 


Business Card 


THOUSANDS OF BANKERS and business men are laying 
aside their regular business cards to adopt the new 
Treasury-approved Victory emblem insignia cards de- 
veloped by a nationally-known Boston relief printing 
concern. The card user has a choice of two richly en- 
graved designs: The American eagle (in gold) surmount- 
ing a semi-circle of gold stars above the V for Victory, 
on which is superimposed in red the message ‘“ Buy 
United States Savings Bonds and Stamps”—or, the 
Minute Man figure (in blue) standing against a back- 
ground of stars and stripes, with the phrase “For Vic- 
tory—Buy United States Savings Bonds and Stamps.” 
These designs are appropriately positioned to accommo- 
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41 HEAVY BOMBERS 
FOR IN FULL 


BY WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
PURCHASED THROUGH THIS BANK! 
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You who have bought the $13,746,000.00 
worth of War Savings Bonds through our 
state-wide branches have made a significant 


A Northwestern bank boosts War Bonds 


date any required imprint copy. Where millions of cards 
are used annually, the effect of this constant reminder 
may well be imagined. The Treasury Department re- 
cently notified all its state branch organizations of this 
development, as well as associations and other groups 
working with the department. 


Display Space 

Ir you have plenty of lobby space, you might adopt 
the display idea suggested by the First NATIONAL BANK 
AND Trust Company of Minneapolis. The bank recently 
erected a frame large enough to carry a 24-sheet—bill- 
board size—poster for War Bond and Stamp promotion. 
The panel is suspended from the rail of the balcony 
across the north end of the bank lobby, about 22 feet 
above the floor and in direct view of the entrance. Syndi- 
cated bond posters are used. A stopper like this can be 
duplicated at little cost, poster series can be bought in 
single lots. Or, if you use the media for city-wide ad- 
vertising, the idea makes an effective tieup in the lobby. 


Bond Honor Roll 


Trust Company or NEw JERSEY (Jersey City) has an 
idea to spur local employers to 100 per cent participa- 
tion in the War Savings Bond payroll deduction plan. 
All firms which have achieved that goal are listed in the 
bank’s current newspaper advertising, entitled “War 
Bond Honor Roll.” In the advertisement, a block of 
copy describes the payroll plan and, following the list of 
22 honor firms, is the explanation that many more com- 
panies are participating, but employees have not as yet 
reached the final goal. The effect is a tribute to the 
honor companies and a nudge to laggards. 


Essay Contest for Farmers 


NUMEROUS BANKS have used the essay contest as a 
means of stimulating bond sales. Now a large industrial 
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War Bond Redemptions 


Tae Bank Management Commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, after a study of War 
Savings Bond redemption problems, recommends: 

“No bank should refuse to handle redemptions in 
cases where the identity of the holder can be estab- 
lished for pur poses of certification. The public should 
be encouraged to look upon banks as the places to 
handle any transaction pertaining to War Bonds. 

“Charges for redemption should be fixed pri- 
marily for reimbursement of expenses rather than for 
revenue. 

“Tt would be highly desirable if uniformity of 
charges, at least in each section of the country, could 
be established.” 

In a letter to the secretaries of clearinghouse 
associations, William A. McDonnell, commission 
chairman, urges that these recommendations be 
considered as soon as possible “as it would be de- 
plorable if the tremendous amount of goodwill 
which the banks of the nation have built up 
through the sale of bonds should be even partially 


company, Allis-Chalmers, is applying it toward the sale 
of more war securities to farmers. 

The company sponsors a “ Win-the-War Bond Con- 
test’ in cooperation with the Treasury. Seeking reasons 
from farmers themselves on ‘Why Farmers Should Buy 
War Bonds,” the contest offers 125 prizes for winning 
letters of 100 words or less on that subject. Each con- 
testant must list with his letter the serial number of a 
bond registered in his name. 


Defense Manual 


Wuat EVERY civilian should know is contained in a 
pocket manual distributed by the INDUSTRIAL BANK OF 
LANSING, Michigan. This eight-page booklet tells what 
to do in an air raid; how to handle fires, incendiaries and 
unexploded bombs; and how to build air-raid shelters 
and how to black out. It gives a set of rules for practical 
first aid and discusses the importance of physical fitness 
and nutrition. The various insignia and duties of civil- 
ian defense volunteers are illustrated and explained. 


This War Bond display of the American 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago turned out to be a first class art 
exhibition. The pictures are by James L. 
Sessions, Chicago Tribune artist, and 
were printed in color by that news- 
paper. The bank obtained the originals, 
plus some other paintings by Mr. 
Sessions 
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destroyed by an unwise policy concerning re- 
demptions.”’ 

The commission sent a questionnaire to several 
hundred widely scattered clearinghouses to learn 
how the problem of bond redemptions was being 
handled. Answers indicated that: 

“1. The volume of redemptions thus far has been 
very small, but will probably increase considerably 
as the sale of bonds reaches the pressure stage. 

“2. Approximately two-thirds of the banks are 
making small service charges for handling redemp- 
tions. While in the great majority of cases the charges 
amount to little more than out-of-pocket expenses, 
there are some isolated cases in which they are high 
enough to justify criticism. 

“3. Where the charges are primarily for reim- 
bursement of expenses, rather than for revenue, and 
this is explained to the customer, complaints have been 
rare. 

“4. A few banks are refusing to handle redemp- 
tions.” 


The manual has been highly commended by local CDO 
headquarters. 


Above, War Bond booth operated by wives of officers, direc- 
tors and staff, Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware, Dover 
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Keep the Home Front Smiling 


A Canadian War Plant Tells a 
Serious Story Pleasantly 


As a visible expression of its “united purpose 


and resolve” in the war effort, the ordnance division 


of the Otis-Fensom Elevator Company, Limited, at 
Hamilton, Ontario, prepared a series of Home 
Front posters for display throughout the plant. 

These drawings effectively point up some phase of 
the individual’s responsibility, despite obstacles 
and personal inconveniences, in the victory drive. 
Some of the posters are in the style of cartoons; all 
carry a serious message, presented not too seriously. 

Three of the posters promoting the sale of Canada’s 


Victory Bonds and War Savings Certificates are re- 


One of the best ways to produced herewith. 


SH AMP OUT HIT ZL -? Ri. Ay M The company has reprinted the entire series in a 


booklet. 


Anew slant onan old situation 


" 
/ DIDNT SAY BLONDES 


— / SAID BONDS!” 
=So youd like to marry her? 


- And you haven't aot a War - 1 
VICTORY BONDS 
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The Current Credit Outlook 


WALTER B. FRENCH 


Mr. FRENCH is deputy manager of the American Bank- 
ers Association. As BANKING went to press a special 
Association committee under his direction was preparing 
a booklet explaining in detail the recently promulgated 
Regulation V, covering war production loans. 


REDIT used for production during this period must 
C be considered in two categories: loans for defense 
purposes and loans for non-defense purposes. The 
granting of credit which assists the defense program 
offers banking an opportunity and responsibility which 
it will continue to meet to the full extent of its ability. 
In most cases, safeguards are available to the lender in 
his dealings with the experienced and honest borrower, 
which can provide every reasonable protection for the 
loan. 

Economically, we have the assurance that the current 
granting of loans for defense purposes is one form of 
advance which is to be encouraged. The President’s re- 
cent executive order authorizing the Army, Navy, and 
Maritime Commission to guarantee loans did much to 
clarify what was rapidly becoming a confused situation. 
With ever increasing frequency, we heard complaints 
on the part of bankers that they were being “‘ by-passed” 
by advances made direct by the armed services to pro- 
ducers! That there was just cause for their apprehension 
is best evidenced by the fact that a few weeks ago these 
advances totaled in money actually loaned and in com- 
mitments the important sum of $3,200,000,000. The 
majority of these risks banks could not assume. 


Prostems in granting credit to war industries are many 
and varied. Amounts are now needed for working capital 
that are all out of proportion with the balance sheet. It 
is nothing unusual for a small industry, which had a 
gross business of $500,000 a year in its best years, to sud- 
denly be awarded a contract of two or three million dol- 
lars. In a situation of this kind, there is no use in even 
looking for help in the balance sheet, and even if there 
were, there are other problems. The business, in order 
that the contract may be fulfilled, must go on a 24-hour 
basis—three shifts in place of one. Can the business se- 
cure the necessary amount of skilled help? Can manage- 
ment be spread over the 24-hour period? Will the finished 
product be accepted? These are just a few of the con- 
siderations a banker must now keep in mind. 

The President’s executive order places the responsi- 
bility for these decisions where they belong, on the 
shoulders of those who are responsible for the war pro- 
duction effort. Engineers of the Army, Navy, and Mari- 
time Commission will decide whether or not any given 
manufacturer can do the job and they will approve the 
credit and guarantee such part of any risk the lender is 
unwilling to assume. The Federal Reserve banks have 
already set up the machinery to handle these loans; 
guaranties will be arranged by the Federal Reserve 
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HE loaning policy indicated for banks during this 
aa period is clear: credit to the able borrower of integ- 
rity for defense purposes in any amount and for any 
period of time within reason. Loans for non-defense 
purposes must be carefully scrutinized, not only for 
the soundness of the credit, but also for possible in- 
terference with the defense program, and with a full 
recognition that whatever changes are needed in our 
economic organization to further the defense pro- 
gram will be made. It is obvious that the longer the 
term of the non-defense credit, the more difficult it is 
for the lender to anticipate changes which may occur 
in these unusual times. 


banks for all loans in their respective districts. Rates 
and terms will be a matter of negotiation between the 
borrower and the lender and the agent of the war service 
in the Federal Reserve bank. It appears that the Presi- 
dent’s executive order is the answer to the “by-pass” 
and that the banks and other lenders of the country will 
be able to handle all of this credit. 


Tie urgency of the situation demands that we examine 
this new instrument of credit immediately and make 
whatever adjustments appear to be necessary. Bank 
credit now has an opportunity to play an ever increas- 
ing part in the war production program. Should the plan 
fail, government advances will again be the order of the 
day, for production must go on. 

Loans made for non-defense purposes will demand 
our best judgment. Terms such as priority and price- 
fixing which, a short time ago, were strange to us, have 
suddenly become important factors. Whether the credit 
is to producer or consumer, it must be considered in the 
light of these elements that are now a part of our war 
economy: priorities, as they affect raw materials needed 
in manufacturing; price control, as it may apply to 
goods in warehouses or in process of manufacture; trans- 
portation, also a matter of priority, which may make it 
difficult to ship some non-defense goods to markets. 


Many consumer credit lenders, which include some 
banks whose principal source of income has been de- 
rived from consumer credit, have complained bitterly 
because of the effort being made to discourage con- 
sumer buying. But let us be realistic about this problem: 
you cannot ask industry to convert its factories and 
mechanics and management to war purposes and expect, 
as lenders of credit, to go on doing business on a peace- 
time basis. 

We, too, if we have not already done so, must gear 
our facilities to the war effort. 
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Financing Food-for-Freedom 


bank financing of the Food-for-Freedom program 
are now nearing completion. Both Kentucky and 
Ohio established a new peak in banker interest by draw- 
ing the largest number of membership representatives. 
The Arizona Bankers Association’s meeting at Phoe- 
nix called together probably the most outstanding cross 
section of bankers, farmers, agriculturalists and busi- 
nessmen likely to be more directly concerned with the 
successful promotion of the Food-for-Freedom program. 
In order to be of maximum service to its entire member- 
ship, the Arizona group also issued an 18-page mimeo- 
graphed booklet covering the entire proceedings of the 
state meeting, the resolutions passed and a statement of 
the food production goals of major local importance. 
Following the state conferences, bankers are uniting 
in hundreds of counties in all sections of the country 
under the leadership of key bankers for the opportunity 
of sitting down with their farmer-customers and agri- 
cultural representatives to discuss local production 
goals and the many problems that need to be faced in 
order to insure the production of additional supplies. 


wie meetings to explain and organize commercial 


Is cooperation with the state college of agriculture, 
the Colorado Bankers Association is sending representa- 
tives to 288 county meetings. Under the plan developed 
in Colorado, each of the college’s six extension service 
specialists conducts a one-day county meeting in each 
of the 48 agricultural counties of the state. At each of 
these meetings the need for and availability of agricul- 
tural credit are of great importance as are the problems 
of meeting collections, labor shortages, transportation, 
sound farming practices, supplies (sacks, crates, twine, 
etc.), 4-H Club contributions to the program and the 
conservation of all production factors. While those at- 
tending these Colorado meetings have initiated such 
important projects as the setting up of labor wage scales, 
probably the most noteworthy development has been 
the planning of field demonstrations aimed at increasing 


Medina County, Ohio, banker-farmer leaders planning a Food- 

for-Freedom meeting. Left to right, Everett Adams, chairman, 

Medina County USDA War Board; Amherst Spitzer, presi- 

dent, Medina County Bankers Association; Paul M. Jones, 

A.B.A. 4th District Food-for-Freedom representative; and 
V. D. Burris, Medina County Agricultural Agent 


Good Will 


“The opportunity that the American Bankers 
Association has given the bankers through this Food- 
for-Freedom program for improving their public 
relations both at home and with the administration is 
the best approach to the problem of government-s pon- 
sored agency competition that I have seen so far. The 
banks of Texas have received more favorable publicity 
from the daily and weekly news papers throughout the 
state through our activities in connection with this 
Food-for-Freedom program than they have ever re- 
ceived before.”—E. L. Boston, representative of 
11th District, A.B.A. Food-for-Freedom Commit- 
tee, and chairman of committee on agriculture, 
Texas Bankers Association. 


farm production through illustrating the most efficient 
utilization of labor, materials and equipment. 

One of the critical problems now facing the farm popu- 
lation and one that is invariably discussed at these 
county meetings is the shortage of farm labor. Various 
methods such as mobile camps, etc., have been pro- 
posed by the Government to remedy this situation. But 
the Cortland County, New York, Clearinghouse Asso- 
ciation decided to supplement this Federal aid. Under 
the leadership of Cortland County’s key banker, Hugh 
H. Williams, president of the Marine Midland Trust 
Company of Cortland, this group formed the “‘ Food-for- 
Freedom Volunteer Workers.” In the words of Mr. Wil- 
liams, the plan is simply this— 

BRIEF survey of local business and professional men 
indicated that a large percentage had a farm back- 
ground, and were willing and anxious, during an emer- 
gency, to spend at least a part of their regular vacation 
helping some farmer harvest his crop. Several bank 
executives, a supreme court judge, the local postmaster, 
secretary of the Y.M.C.A., superintendent of schools, 
police chief and a prominent minister were among the 
first to respond. Approval of the local defense council 
and of the local office of the United States Employment 
Service was obtained; as was the cooperation of the 
county farm bureau agent. Pledge cards are being signed 
and a duplicate record set up of all participants. The 
county Farm Bureau will contact the farmers, and, to- 
gether with the United States Employment office, plan 
for distribution of the emergency labor.” 

Membership to the F.F.F.V.W. is open to anyone who 
will enlist and agree to be subject to call for emergency 
service or provide a substitute. Registration is proceed- 
ing at a conservative rate and can be expanded promptly 
as the need develops. According to the latest available 
information 85 men have offered their services. Volun- 
teers are to work during the term specified by the volun- 
teer, and under conditions approved by the volunteer 
and Farm Bureau. Farmers are being asked to obtain 
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Hugh H. Williams, president, Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany, Cortland, New York, left, obtaining the pledge of Robert 
C. Hollister, vice-president, Cortland Baking Company 


help, if possible, through the United States Employment 
Service and volunteers will be called upon only in 
emergencies when other help is not available. It is ex- 
pected that volunteers will work in pairs where possible 
and will use their own good judgment regarding physi- 
cal exertion. Thus has Cortland County with its volun- 
teer “victory vacation” program faced this particular 
challenge in its efforts to “keep ’em eating.” 


One outstanding agricultural college leader says: 

“The county Food-for-Freedom meetings called by 
the key banker have provided a most excellent oppor- 
tunity for bringing together bankers and others con- 
cerned with agriculture and having each one know of the 
other’s interest and willingness to support the food 
production program in the community. 

“These meetings have had a most heartening effect 
upon the morale of the community and particularly on 
farmers themselves, who read about them in the county 
newspaper and feel the more impressed with the impor- 
tance of their job to meet production goals. 


Five Kentucky banks announce a Food-for-Freedom meeting 


MASS MEETING 


FOOD FOR FREEDOM PROGRAM 


—' 


Garth High School Auditorium 


Georgetown, Kentucky 


FRIDAY, APRIL 24, 1942 


7:45 P. M. 


SPONSORED BY BANKERS AND FARMERS 


Farmers Bank & Capital Trust Farmers-Deposit Bank 
Company Sadieville 
Stamping Ground 


Farmers Bank & Trust Co. First National Bank 


Georgetown National Bank 


U nder the Cortland County Clearing House Association’s 
Food-for-Freedom V olunteer Workers plan, a volunteer is 
furnished with a pledge, on which he outlines his available 
time, farm experience, etc. Essential facts about the pro- 
gram are given on the reverse side of the blank. 

After a volunteer has signed the pledge indicating his 
willingness to work on a farm for a specified period, and 
agreeing not to hold his employer liable for any injuries he 
may sustain during his employment, he is furnished with a 
questionnaire, on which he outlines his farm experience in 
greater detail. 


“These meetings have also enabled county agents to 
acquaint bankers and representatives of other agencies 
with the extent of the war production program, and to 
emphasize the importance of the college extension 
service in the present emergency. 

“From a public relations standpoint, the value of 
these county meetings to the banks has been inestima- 
ble. They are causing to be inculcated in the public 
mind the fact that bankers will face this new challenge 
of war with courage and understanding—that of taking 
care of the credit needs of worthy farmers so that they 
may meet the production goals of Food-for-Freedom.” 

KENNETH W. McLAREN 
Assistant to the Director 
Agricultural Credit Department 


First of a series of Food-for-Freedom advertisements developed 
by the Advertising Department of the A.B.A. 


‘OU have the job of providing food for the forces of free- 
dom. Our fighting men, our families, our allies... all 


know that the food you supply is vital to victory. 
WE WANT TO HELP YOU 


Raising food is your job, supplying credit is ours. Let's work together. 
Tell us your plans and money needs. We'll help all we can; not only 
with credit but also with constructive advice and suggestions based on 
our close daily contact with the farming problems of this locality 


Time is precious. Let's get together and talk this over now 


BANK'S NAME AND ADDRESS HERE 
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ORGANIZATIONS AFIELD 


Joun J. MCCANN reports on activities of national, state 
and local bankers’ organizations. 


Lending Pool 


THE AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
is developing a plan to pool the credit resources of its 
membership for loans to war industries where require- 
ments run beyond the loan limits of individual banks. 

Under the proposed ar- 
rangement, the bank origi- 
nating the transaction will 
assume the maximum pool 
participation, even though 
the size of loan might not 
require the loan limit of 
other cooperating banks. In 
this manner the central un- 
derwriting committee would 
be assured that each con- 
tract places first responsibility on the originating bank. 
Under a trusteeship arrangement, the plan would ap- 
point a trustee, acting under bond, to hold title to the 
manufacturer’s note and issue certificates of participa- 
tion to each pool member as evidence of equity in the 
transaction. 


Cooperative Selling 


AN EXPERIENCE on voluntary group listing of real es- 
tate is contained in a recent report by Group V, NEw 
York State Savincs Banks. The Mortgage Informa- 
tion Bureau—a special office set up by the banks of 
Brooklyn, Queens, Nassau, Suffolk and Staten Island— 
cleared 2,000 pieces of property with a valuation of over 
$15,000,000. According to the executive director of the 
bureau, the sales volume is attributed largely to a co- 
operative classified advertising campaign. 


Education 


Not THE LEAST of banking’s wartime emergency 
problems is the training of personnel. Recently the 
WISCONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIATION opened a drive to 
increase the number of A.I.B. chapters and study 
groups as one means of meeting the problem. It stressed 
the fact that requirements have been revised to ac- 
commodate students active in defense work and for 
those who must travel by car to classes. Lost time may 
be made up by adding 15 or 30 minutes to succeeding 
class sessions and short intensive courses may be offered 
to the commuter. The only rigid Institute requirement 
is that 42 hours of classroom work, including final exami- 
nation, must be completed in each course. 


Food Stamps 


THE SouTH CAROLINA BANKERS ASSOCIATION re- 
cently issued a schedule of fixed permissible maximum 
charges to customers handling food stamp cards in the 
three zones of the state. 
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Coal Call 


THE MASSACHUSETTS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, like a 
number of other state organizations, urged the member- 
ship to act immediately on the Government’s appeal for 
early fuel buying to relieve rail congestion this Winter. 
The notice advised that under direction from the RFC, 
Federal lending agencies will “give priority to applica- 
tions and inquiries of retail coal dealers” and adopt “a 
liberal attitude in considering and approving them.” 
The banks were advised to make a two-way proposition 
of this emergency—help the retailer finance early ship- 
ments and speed home deliveries and cash discounts for 
the consumer through personal loans. 


Pledge Campaign 


Massacuusetts has probably rolled up a record for 
the Treasury Department’s door-to-door War Bond 
pledge canvass. The “spade work,” as evidenced in 
recent figures, was made several months ago with the 
inauguration of Victory Clubs by practically every mem- 
ber institution, and the statewide cooperative advertis- 
ing campaign which was for a time completely turned 
over to War Bond promotion. 


Automobile Loans 


THE COMMITTEE on Consumer Credit, Missouri 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, advised the membership in a 
recent bulletin to continue promotion of new and used 

car financing. It pointed 

end out that while the credit 
USED CAR LOT standing of the borrower 

is still of prime impor- 

tance, present conditions 

warrant a closer inspec- 

tion of the car, its mechan- 

ical condition and particularly the life of the rubber. It 
is thought that automobile loans now made should 
mature within the probable life of the rubber. The com- 
mittee also recommends that the serial number of tires 
be recorded in the chattel mortgage. Local retail values 
of cars should be taken into consideration along with the 


valuations of the national rating services (Blue Book, 
Red Book, etc.). 


Will Day 


WHILE ADDRESSING the recent convention, the presi- 
dent of the Trust Division, ILLINoIs BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, proposed that corporate fiduciaries sponsor a 
“Make Your Will Day.” The thought was advanced as a 
potential morale builder, for it is a proven fact that 
when Mars calls men neglect this final security. A state- 
wide campaign of advertising and publicity was en- 
visioned to promote the slogan—“ Make Your Will With 
the Help of Your Own Lawyer.” Such a venture should 
do a real job for service men and further develop attor- 
ney goodwill. The outstanding success of “Pay Your 
Doctor” weeks sets the precedent. 
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Safe Deposit 

OFFICERS of the VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
have long recognized that safe deposit service as handled 
by the average bank is a source of potential liability and 
that many institutions do not appreciate its full sig- 
nificance. Lack of uniformity was confirmed by a recent 
statewide survey of current systems and methods. A 
special committee was appointed to study the situation 
carefully with a view toward a uniformity of operation. 
This committee has just issued a manual covering ad- 
vertising, contracts, records, management, personnel, 
and a complete set of suggested operating forms. 
Mobilized 

THE CLEVELAND CLEARING House ASSOCIATION an- 
nounced last month that every employee of member 
banks, 3,000 strong, had enlisted in Uncle Sam’s service 
to sell War Bonds to the public on a systematic basis. 
This mobilization by the banks supplemented the army 
of 30,000 volunteer house-to-house solicitors who can- 
vassed a pledge from every wage earner in Greater 
Cleveland during the recent drive. During the past year 


Cleveland banks set up special War Bond and Stamp 
departments, staffed by 150 officers and employees de- 
voting full or part time to sales work over the counters. 
The association estimates that the Cleveland area is re- 
sponsible for about 2 per cent of national sales total. 


Real Estate 


UNDER THE DIRECTION of the Wisconsin Banking 
Commission every segregated trust and liquidating bank 
in the state now files a listing of its real estate with the 
newly formed Wisconsin Properties Bureau, Inc., which 
in turn distributes the listings to licensed brokers in the 
effective areas where the properties are located. A firm 
price policy is in effect on all listings, except those 
starred for highest bid. Offers to purchase are subject 
to the approval of the Banking Commission, and the 
Circuit Court of the county in which the owning institu- 
tion is situated. On all sales, other than cash in full, the 
selling institution obtains its expense, a character and 
credit report on the purchaser. The responsibility for 
approval or rejection of the purchaser as a credit risk 
rests with the selling institution. 


Meet the State Secretaries 


New Mexico’s 
Margaret 
Barnes 


MARGARET Barnes, “right hand man”’ of the New 
Mexico Bankers Association, calls Otsego, Michigan, 
home. From court reporter to private secretary to her 
state’s U. S. senator, then as free lance reporter of con- 
ventions and political meetings, she proceeded to head 
up the N.M.B.A. in 1923. 

Her first convention roll call was answered by 25 out 
of a total of 113 member banks; it outlined her immedi- 
ate job. Today, with a membership of 41 institutions, 
convention attendance breaks 200 invariably. Due 
largely to Mrs. Barnes’ zeal and interest, the association 
also boasts 100 per cent membership in the A.B.A. 

One of the association’s pet accomplishments is the 
regional clearinghouse organization in the state. The 
first, organized in 1928, now has four companion groups. 
Interest and enthusiasm runs high in every activity of 
these organizations. Attendance records put to shame 
some more thickly populated sections. 

Mrs. BARNEs served one year on the board of control 
of the State Secretaries Section of the American Bankers 
Association. In 1937, she assisted the El Paso Clearing 
House Association to stage the first tri-state bankers 
convention. 
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Virginia's 
John Howard 


Payne 


Joun HowarpD Payne, secretary-treasurer of the Vir- 
ginia Bankers Association, traces the family tree back 
to Norfolk County, England, in 1650. The family mi- 
grated to New Britain, Connecticut, where JoHN was 
born at about the time World War I began. 

He is a graduate of Colgate University and had ex- 
perience in theatre advertising and public relations and 
trade journalism before joining the New York State 
Bankers Association staff. In October 1940 he was made 
secretary of the V.B.A. 

Under Joun’s gifted pen “‘ Banking News” blossomed, 
supplemented by legislative bulletins to keep the mem- 
bership up to date. He is the author of a mathematical 
formula for a variable work week system of overtime, 
approved by the Wage Hour Division. Under his guid- 
ance, the Virginia association modelled its first farm 
credit school after New York’s. As deputy administrator 
of the Defense Savings Staff, he qualified Virginia banks 
as the third 100 per cent for Series E bonds. His associa- 
tion was one of the first to set up a Food-for-Freedom 
organization. 

And last—but not least—comes word as we go to 
press, that a Navy commission drafts him for the wars. 
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Coeducation 


conditions would increase the number of women 

employed in banks to 120,000 or more, BANKING 
decided to delve back a few years to discover when 
women first began to be a factor in banking personnel. 
We found that it was at the time of the first World War 
that this important development took place. 

To get a little story about that period we went to see 
Dick (Richard W.) Hill, secretary of the American 
Bankers Association and registrar of The Graduate 
School of Banking, who joined the American Institute of 
Banking as assistant educational director on December 
1, 1916, and from that time until June 1940 was in- 
timately associated with it. He then resigned as national 
secretary and editor of the Bulletin to devote his full 
time to his other two A.B.A. jobs. 

“We held our 1917 convention in Chicago,” he began, 
“after we took a vote of the Executive Council and it 
was decided to have a one-day meeting (the only one in 
the Institute’s history), with but a single representative 
from each chapter. It was my first convention and it 
was lucky for me that it was short. Uncle George Allen, 
our late educational director, was ill and I had to run 
the affair by myself. We had 78 delegates—every chap- 
ter but one was represented.” 


\ A RESULT of an authoritative estimate that war 


i emphasizing the serious tenor of the convention 
theme, Secretary Hill opened the bound volume of the 
Journal of the American Bankers Association (now 
BANKING) and pointed to the convention report. As he 
swiftly scanned the text, the Secretary said: 

“Listen to this from the report: ‘The convention will 
be recorded in the history of the Institute as the most unique 
ever held. It was a convention unmatched in intensity and 
unexampled in brevity. . . . the entire body rose, and 
stood silently for a few moments, with bowed heads in trib- 
ute to those members who have already given their services 
to our country.’” 

The late E. G. McWilliam of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, was the retiring president. 
Rudolf S. Hecht, now chairman, Hibernia National 
Bank, New Orleans, and 1934 president of the A.B.A., 
was elected president, and J. C. Thomson, presently a 
director of Northwestern National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, and president, Northwest Bancorporation, Min- 
neapolis, and a member of the A.B.A. Research Council, 
was elected vice-president. 

“Mr. Thomson,” Mr. Hill said, “‘was the first vice- 
president of the Institute to succeed to the presidency. 
Before that the fight had always been on the presidency; 
now it is on the office of vice-president, for he usually 
gets moved up to first place.” 

Was the A.I.B. as active in helping the Government in the 
sale of War Bonds in those days as it is today? he was 
asked. 

“Indeed it was,’”’ he answered. 

How about the men prominent in Institute affairs in 
those days: are many of them active in banking today? 


in the A.LB. 


“Yes, several of our executive councilmen are prom- 
inent bank officers,” the Secretary replied. 

The men he enumerated, in addition to Mr. Hecht 
and Mr. Thomson, include: F. C. Ball, secretary, Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis; R. A. New- 
ell, vice-president, Crocker First National Bank, San 
Francisco; C. H. Cheney, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Kansas City; G. F. Kane, vice-president, 
Hartford (Connecticut) National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany; W. A. Nickert, vice-president, First National 
Bank, Philadelphia; C. A. Rathbone, cashier, Haverhill 
(Massachusetts) National Bank; W. A. Roper, presi- 
dent, Bank of Commerce & Trusts, Richmond; and 
J. A. Seaborg, assistant vice-president, Dry Dock Sav- 
ings Institution, New York City. 


A FEW others prominent in Institute affairs in those days 
and mentioned by Mr. Hill include: Joseph Chapman, 
the “daddy” of the A.I.B., who was then a member 
of Minneapolis Chapter and is now on the director- 
ate of several Minneapolis concerns, including the Farm- 
ers Mechanics Savings Bank; O. H. Wolfe, who recently 
obtained leave as vice-president of The Philadelphia 
National Bank, and as a Graduate School faculty mem- 
ber, to join the staff of the Philadelphia Ordnance 
District, U. S. Army; Joe (J. J.) Schroeder, secretary of 
Chicago Chapter of the A.I.B.; and W. A. Marcus, vice- 
president, American Trust Company, San Francisco. 

So much for the 1917 convention. Now what happened in 
Denver in 1918? 

“‘The 1917 convention was one in which plans were 
made,”’ Mr. Hill said as he examined Volume I of the 
A.I.B. Bulletin. “ But in 1918 we really did things. That 
was a war'convention. Listen to this from the report 

. it shows that bankers in those days felt as strongly 
as they do today about going ‘all-out’ in the war effort. 

‘When the United States declared war on Germany and 
its Allies, the American Institute of Banking immediately 
offered its services to the Government through the Public 
A ffairs Committee and followed this up by a resolution 
. . « pledging the Institute to do everything in its power 
to assist our Government to vindicate the rights of any na- 
tion, whether large or small, to live its national life . . .’” 

Secretary Hill puffed his cigar as he thumbed the 
pages. As he flicked the ashes he sat forward in his chair. 


Mr. Hill Mr. Newell 
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‘Bless them,” says Richard Hill. ‘That was 
the beginning of women in banks on a large 
scale. 


Today there are more than 7,000 women A.I.B. students. 

Green Lake County (Wisconsin) Study Group class in Bank 

Organization and Operation, at right, is typical of the smaller 
study classes throughout the country 


““Mr. Hecht reports with pride the selection by Presi- 
dent Wilson of Fred I. Kent, the first A.I.B. president 
and now a director of the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, to handle our wartime foreign finances. He 
had several Institute men assisting him,” said Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Thomson succeeded Mr. Hecht in the presi- 
dency? 

“Yes, Mr. Thomson became president, and Gardner 
B. Perry, then a member of Albany Chapter and now 
living in Boston, was made vice-president.” 

Did the Institute have anything to report on its partici- 
pation in the sale of war bonds? 

“Suppose I read from a letter to President Hecht from 
the late F. A. Vanderlip, chairman of the Treasury’s 
National War Savings Committee,” replied Mr. Hill. 
“Tt tells the story. 

‘Of the great number of national organizations whose 
aid has been sought in making the War Savings campaign 
a success, none has rendered more consistent and intelligent 
aid than the American Institute of Banking. Its services 
have not been limited to the work of a single phase .. .”” 


Waar would you say was the most far-reaching thing that 
happened at the 1918 convention? 

“An address by Mrs. Evelyn Aldrich. We invited Mrs. 
Aldrich, who was then connected with the old American 
International Corporation of New York, to speak on 
“Women in Banks.’ She made a good speech.” 

What effect did Mrs. Aldrich’s speech have, if any, on 
the convention? 

“Just this. The Executive Council adopted a resolu- 
tion expressing its belief that women should be admitted 
to ‘full membership in Institute chapters.’ Following 
this a special committee brought in a resolution, later 
adopted by the convention, providing that ‘women be 
admitted into all educational work of the chapters in the 
full knowledge that eventually full membership should 
be granted to them.’ The resolution also expressed the 


Mr. Hecht Mr. Kent 


view that the best interests of banks and women would 
‘be served by placing them on an exact equality with 
men in the work required and the recognition accorded 
them.’ That was the beginning of women in banks on a 
large scale. Now that we have them, bless them, we can’t 
get along without their help.” 

Womanlike, your reporter was pleased with this last 
observation and decided to let Mr. Hill return to his 
many duties while she called upon George T. Newell, 
vice-president of the Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York, 1942 president of the A.I.B., to see what 
he could tell about the present-day wartime activities. 


Mr. Newell Takes Over 


Ma. NEWELL was clearing his desk after a two-week 
absence which took him to eight A.I.B. chapter meet- 
ings in the Middle West and the South. Except for fre- 
quent telephone interruptions he kept to his text: the 
Institute’s role during the emergency. 

‘Suppose I summarize our War Bond activities,”’ he 
suggested. “‘ Following the Treasury’s winter conference 
in Chicago, when the cry was for education of the public 
on the E, F, and G bonds, our efforts were devoted to 
educational work. We did not ask bank employees to 
ring door bells, but rather to be informed regarding 
these bond issues, so that regardless of whether they 
came in daily contact with the public they would be pre- 
pared to explain the bonds to their outside associates. 
The reaction to the plan was very good and we believe 
our educational campaign has been far-reaching. 

“Tn recognition of the A.I.B.’s cooperation, Robert 
W. Sparks, field director of the Treasury’s War Savings 
Staff, wrote expressing the Department’s gratitude for 
our assistance. He said he did not see how the plan could 
fail to succeed with such wholehearted support. 

“More recently,” he continued, “we offered the serv- 
ices of the 70,000 members to the Treasury in its nation- 
wide War Savings Bond pledge campaign. Here is a 
letter I’ve just received from T. R. Gamble, consultant 
in the office of the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

In part, this is what Mr. Gamble said: 

“We have had wonderful cooperation from every branch 
of the banking fraternity, and your generous offer of addi- 
tional help is but further evidence of the fine type of man 
represented in your field.” 

“Of course everyone who reads BANKING and the 
Bulletin knows by now,” Mr. Newell added, “that the 
Executive Council, at its mid-winter meeting, passed a 
resolution pledging its full support to the Government 
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and expressing its determination to intensify the educa- 
tional work among the employees of banks.” 

What do you consider the most important contribution 
the A.I.B. can make to banks at this time? 

“Assist them in the training of the large number of 
new employees coming to them,” was his emphatic 
answer. ‘‘A tremendous group of the newcomers are 
high school graduates who do not know much about 
banking. They do not know, for example, the difference 
between a national bank and a state bank, or what the 
Federal Reserve System is. A sizable proportion of these 
new employees is women. 

“Tt is needless to say that the role of women in banks 
will be increasingly important. Women never have had 
such an opportunity to demonstrate their capabilities 
and few women who go into business have the oppor- 
tunity of turning to an organization such as the Insti- 
tute to assist them in preparing for their responsibili- 
ties.” 


Waar steps is the Institute taking to help the banks de- 
vise an emergency training program? 

“Tn the first place our national educational director, 
Bill (William A.) Irwin, is working on a new textbook 
to be used in a short orientation course, which we think 
will have great value in helping acclimate these nev 
employees. This book will be an elementary approach to 
the study of banking in preparation for the further 
courses offered in the A.I.B. curriculum. 

“Under the new study group plan, adopted at our 
mid-winter meeting, I do not believe there is a single 
bank in the country that we cannot serve if it wants to 
take advantage of Institute work, for two pupils and 
an instructor approved by the national educational di- 
rector are all that is needed to form a study group. This 
totally eliminates the necessity for travel by bringing 


The Women’s Committee of New 
York Chapter, A.I.B., gave two ben- 
efits during the Spring for the USO. 
At right, a fashion show, bridge and 
tea at the Hotel Pierre, New Yerk 
City, at which about $75 was cleared 
from the sale of theatre tickets. 
Eleanor D. Connors of the Sea- 
men’s Bank for Savings, New York, 
was chairman of the 1941-42 com- 
mittee 


“Customer Relations—Your Re- 
sponsibility” was the subject of 
William Powers, director of the 
A.B.A.’s Customer Relations De- 
partment, at a Boston Chapter, 
A.I.B., seminar. Left to right, seated, 
Ray A. Ilg, vice-president, National 
Shawmut Bank, seminar chairman: 
Mr. Powers; standing, Executive 
Councilman D. T. Scott; Chapter 
President E. S. Johnson; Seminar 
and Forum Committee Chairman 
J. H. Swift, Jr.; and National Publi- 
city Committee Chairman H. A. 
Danforth 


Mr. Thomson Mr. Chapman 


(Photographs were taken during their active A.I.B. days) 


class instruction within the reach of everyone in the 
country right in his home town. Formerly a study group 
might take in four or five counties, making it necessary 
for students to travel 40 or 50 miles to classes. We also 
agreed that henceforth classes may start at any time 
during the year a group is formed. To me this is the most 
forward step the Institute has taken.” 

Now, will you tell us about your forthcoming conven- 
tion? 

“Tt really isn’t a convention. It’s an annual educa- 
tional and business conference,” Mr: Newell replied. 
‘‘The program is practically completed and has been 
planned to take into consideration the critical times 
confronting a nation at war. It was cut to three days— 
days that will be spent in gearing Institute services to 
the wartime needs of the banks of the country.” 

In conclusion Mr. Newell observed that he was fa- 
miliar with the 1917 and 1918 Institute achievements 
and that the 1942 conference goals will not differ greatly 
from those charted in that history-making epoch. 

Mary B. Leach 
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PICTURE LOG —Food-for-Freedom Clinics. . . Savings Bank Conferences 


Oklahoma Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Food-for-Freedom com- 
mittee meeting in Oklahoma 
City. Left to right, seated, 
Messrs. Richardson, Hurd, 
Holman and Ellinger; standing, 
Messrs. Mason, Moffitt, Beaty, 
Cameron, Gum, Burge, Ed- 
die, Wheeler, Bryant, Males, 
Terpenning, MacKenzie and 
Scholl 


O. L. Karsten, execu- 
tive vice-president, 
Newton (Iowa) Na- 
tional Bank and 
chairman, Iowa Bank- 
ers Association’s 
Agricultural Com- 
mittee, addressing a 
Food-for-Freedom 
conference in Ames 


National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks’ leaders at a 
three-day conference in New 
York. Left to right, Henry 
Bruere, president, The Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York, and 
mutual savings bank-Treas- 
ury Department liaison; Philip 
A. Benson, president, Dime 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn; Har- 
old N. Graves, assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury; and 
Levi P. Smith, president, Bur- 
lington (Vt.) Savings Bank, 
and newly elected president of 


the NAofMSB 


WIDE WORLD 


Leaders of the Savings Bank 
Association of the State of 
New York relax during the 
lunch at their one-day meeting 
in New York City to discuss 
defense housing. 

Left to right, C. H. Church- 
ill, Cortland; W. P. Stevens, 
chairman of the association’s 
Public Relations Forum, Al- 
bany; C. V. Dykeman, R. A. 
Brennan, and F. V. Goss, 

Brooklyn 
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8th Session of 
Graduate School 


Starts June 15 


Courses Feature 


Problems of War 


Geared to the needs of war- | 


time, The Graduate School of 
Banking conducted by the 
American Bankers Association 
opens its eighth resident ses- 


sion at Rutgers University, | 


New 
June 15. 

During the ensuing fort- 
night some 600 bankers’ from 
many states will follow the 
courses of intensive study pre- 
scribed by the school’s board 
of regents and the faculty of 
more than 30 members. At the 
conclusion of the session the 
Class of 1942 will be graduated. 

Particular emphasis is being 
placed this year on the nation’s 
credit needs for war and on the 
services banks perform for the 
government and the people. 
Problems of war financing will 
also be studied carefully. 

Personnel problems, the food- 
for-freedom campaign, con- 
sumer lending, the promotion 
and sale of war securities, and 
other banking functions that 
have war angles are likewise 
among the subjects to be cov- 
ered in classroom lectures and 
discussions. 

As is customary, the school 
has arranged for several semi- 
nars with prominent speakers. 

At the commencement exer- 
cises on June 26, the graduat- 
ing bankers will receive their 
diplomas from Lewis E. Pier- 


son, chairman of the board of | 
regents and former chairman | 


of the Irving Trust Company, 
New York. 

The commencement speaker 
is Prof. Clark G. Kuebler of 
Northwestern. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 93) 
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Brunswick, N. J., 


George W. Heiser 


| Heiser Succeeds 
Colonel Clark as 
Membership Head 


| President Henry W. Koeneke 


| has appointed George W. Heiser, | 


PAPER 


| 9 States 100% Ready for 


| in Membership; _ Its Conference 


| vice-president of the Manufac- | 
| turers Trust Company, to the | 


| chairmanship of the A.B.A. 


Membership Committee, suc- | 


| ceeding Dunlap C. Clark, who 
is now a lieutenant-colonel in 
the Army. 

Mr. Heiser, in his third year 
as a member of the committee, 
has been signally successful in 
membership work. 

Colonel Clark was serving 
his third term as chairman 
when he received his assign- 
ment to the Fiscal Division, 
War Department. During his 
incumbency, 1,848 banks joined 
the Asseciation. 

Mr. Heiser began his bank- 
ing experience with the Amer- 
ican Express Co., later going to 
the New York Trust Company 
He joined Manufacturers ia 
1931 as assistant to the presi- 
dent. He has been vice-presi- 
dent since 1933. 


Georgia Gains a 
2nd Councilman 


Two southern states gained 
A.B.A. membership honors in 
recent weeks. 


per cent ranks, making nine 
states with that standing. 

The receipt of 35 new mem- 
bers in April compared with 17 
in the same month in 1941 and 
brought to 547 the total of new 
members added to the Asso- 
ciation’s roster since Sept. 1, 
1941. 

Eight new members in Geor- 
gia, obtained by Membership 
Committeeman Alva G. Max- 
well and State Vice-president 
H.G. Hutchinson, pushed A.B.A. 
representation in that state over 
the 300 mark. 

E. P. Pyeatt, state vice- 
president for Arkansas in Com- 
mitteeman R. L. Dominick's 
territory, and State Vice-presi- 
dent Thomas E. McConnell 
of Maryland, in the territory 
of Committeeman Tasker G. 
Lowndes, both added three new 
members. 


W. J. Waller Heads Priorities Group 


Wilmer J. Waller, vice-pres- 
ident and cashier of the Hamil- 
ton National Bank, Washing- 
ton, D.C.,has been named chair- 
manof the PrioritiesCommittee, 
American Bankers Association, 


member of the committee since 
its formation several months 
ago, succeeds Mark A. Brown, 
vice-president of the Harris 
Trust Company, Chicago, in 
the chairmanship. Mr. Brown 


by President Henry W.Koeneke. | was recently made financial 
| Mr. Waller, who has been a | consultant to the W.P.B. 


Louisiana Added at New Orleans 


8-11 Program 


Stresses Education 


The program for the annual 
educational and business con- 
ference of the American Insti- 


Georgia, in April, added the | tute of Banking, to be held 
New Orleans, June 8-11, has 
| necessary number of new mem- | 
bers to qualify a second member | 
| on the Executive Council, and | 
| Louisiana, which for several 
years had had only one non- | 


member bank, joined the 100 | 


been shorted to three days this 
year and arranged so as to take 
into consideration the needs of 
banks in wartime. 

George T. Newell, president 
of the Institute and vice-presi- 
dent, Manufacturers Trust Com- 


| pany, New York, will preside. 


David E. Simms, Institute vice- 
president, is chairman of the 
program committee. 

Several hundred bankers from 
all sections of the country are 
expected to attend. New na- 
tional officers will be elected. 

H. W. Koeneke, president of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion; Dr. Fred C. Wiegman, 
president, Midland College, Fre- 
mont, Nebr.; Francis M. Law, 
president, First National Bank 
in Houston, Tex.; and Keehn 
W. Berry, president, New Or- 
leans Clearing House Associa- 
tion, are the general session 
speakers. 

“Banks and Changing Credit 
Conditions” is the general theme 
used by contestants in the an- 
nual public speaking contest, 
which will be held on the first 
evening of the conference for 
the $500, $300, $200 and $100 
awards of the A. P. Giannini 
Educational Endowment Fund. 
The contestants are: 

Robert A. Potter, The Bow- 
ery Savings Bank, New York; 
Richard N. Berkefeldt, Fed- 
eral Trust Company, Newark, 
N. J.; John W. Clay, Third 
National Bank in Nashville; 
Tenn.; Virgil R. Liptrap, The 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 93) 
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A.B.A. Survey Shows Most Trust 
Incomes Are in Low Brackets 


More than half of all trusts | 


administered by the trust in- 
stitutions of the country have 
an annual income of less than 
$1,200, Richard G. Stockton, 
president of the A.B.A. Trust 
Division, points out in an- 
nouncing the findings of a na- 
tional survey by the Division. 

Exploding the myth that 
trust service was used only by 
the wealthy, the survey reveals 
that 59 per cent of all trusts 
have an annual income of less 
than $1,200, the average being 
$369. It also shows that 76 
per cent of all trusts have an 
income of less than $3,000 a 
year, with an average of $748. 

The results of the survey 
cover 153,646 trusts managed 
by 1,047 banks and trust com- 
panies in 696 towns and cities 
blanketing the entire country. 
They represent reports from 
most of the active trust insti- 
tutions of the country. 

“These figures,” said Mr. 
Stockton, ‘‘are rich in social 
significance. They clearly dem- 
onstrate that trust institutions 
are performing a vital service 


for the benefit of those whose 
income depends on the com- 
petent administration of mod- 
| erately sized estates. Much of 
this income is for the benefit of 
women and children and 
used for the support of the 
home, education of children, 
care of parents, and for the 
protection and financial secur- 
ity of other beneficiaries.” 
While 76 per cent of the 
153,646 trusts reported in the 


is 


survey are in an income group | 


| under $3,000, only 2.57 per 
cent represent trusts having an 

| income of over $25,000. 
The report sets forth the 


| findings in three other trust- | 


|income groups. These show 


| that trusts in the $3,000-$7,500 | 


income bracket represent 12.15 
per cent of all the trusts re- 
ported and have an income 
| average of $4,739. Those in the 
$7,500-$10,000 group are but 
| 3.58 per cent of the total, and 
| their annual income averages 
| $8,530. Trusts in the $10,000— 
| $25,000 im »2me group account 
for 5.10 per cent of all trusts 
covered by the report. 


Antoinette Byrne 
Is Made Assistant 
Secretary of A.B.A. 


Miss Antoinette Byrne has 
been made assistant secretary 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

This office was created by 
the Administrative Committee 
of the Association during the 
recent meeting of the Executive 
Council at French Lick, Ind. 

Miss Byrne began her busi- 
ness career with the Procure- 
ment Division of the War De- 
partment during the last war. 
Subsequently, she was with the 
Public Welfare Department of 
the City of New York. She 
joined the A.B.A. staff 22 years 
ago. 

For a number of years she 
has been attached to the office 
of the secretary of the Associa- 
tion and has been responsible 
for much of the organization 
detail of the Association’s con- 
ventions, conferences and other 
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GREYSTONE—STOLLER CORP 


Miss Byrne 


meetings. She is a familiar fig- 


ure at A.B.A. gatherings and is | 


widely known among the mem- 
bers. 


THE Trust Division of the 
A.B.A. recently published 
“Should Trust Institutions 
Have Broad Discretionary 
Powers?” by Gilbert T. Ste- 
phenson, director, trust research 
department, The Graduate 
School of Banking. The pam- 
phlet is in the “Studies in 
Trust Business” series. 


cations during the emergency | 


Banks’ War Role 


Meeting Theme | 


Staff Reports on 
A.B.A. Program 


Organized banking’s part in 
the war was the theme of a vic- 
tory meeting of the A.B.A. staff 
recently. Representatives of 
the departments reported on 
what their sections were con- 
tributing to the Association’s 
war program. 

Guests included Nevil Ford, 
| New York State War Savings 
| Bond administrator; Robert 

W. Sparks, field director of the 
| Treasury’s War Savings Staff; 
and Harold J. Marshall, secre- 
tary, New York State Bankers 
Association. 


““War Borrowing” 


The report of the Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission 
is available in pamphlet 
form under the _ title 
“Treasury War Borrow- 
ing and the Banks.”’ Copies 
have been sent to the 
banks. A small charge is 
made for extra copies in 
quantities of more than 
five. 


Mr. Ford presented the As- 
sociation with the Treasury’s 
payroll savings plan Minute 
Man banner in recognition of 
the staff’s War Bond purchases 
on that basis. 

An American flag, bought by 
staff contributions, was pre- 
sented to Executive Manager 
Stonier for display in the head- 
quarters offices. 


A.1.B. Convention 
(Continued from page 92) 


I irst National Bank of Chicago; 
F. Mariner Clark, Federal 
Reserve Bank, Minneapolis; 
Clifford Tuttle, First Nation- 


il Bank, Houston; Thomas F. 
MeGuigan, Bank of America 
N. T. & S. A.,, San Fran- 
cisco; and Fred Kempe, Bank 
of California N. A., Portland, 
sre. 

The national debate will be 
held the evening of June 9, and 
the pre-election caucuses June 
10. 

The grand ball will follow the 
caucuses. The convention will 
close with a general session on 
June 11. 

“Resalved thx. the right to 
levy income tuxes be reserved 
to the Federal Government”’ | 
was the topic chosen for the | 
semi-final and final public de- 
bate contests. The four chapter 
district winners ere: St. Louis, 
Essex County (.‘ew Jersey), | 
Los Angeles and ‘Luiza. Essex 
County, in the semi-fin ils, won 
over St. Louis. Los Angeles 
| and Tulsa will hold their con- 

test in New Orleans on Mon- 
day, June 8, and the winner 
| will compete with Essex County 
| in the finals on June 9. 
The role of chapter publi- | 


will be the major topic dis- 


| cissed by the publicity group. 


G.S.B. Session 
(Continued from page 92) 


Ten new instructors have 
been added to the faculty, 
bringing the total teaching staff 
to 49. The new instructors and 
their subjects are: 

Frank E. Donnelly, assistant 
vice-president and secretary, 
Monroe County Savings Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., savings bank 
business developments; T. Al- 
len Glenn, Jr., president, The 
Peoples National Bank, Norris- 
town, Pa., credits; S. Guernsey 
Jones, assistant cashier, Nation- 
al Newark & Essex Banking 
Company, Newark, N. J., cred- 
its; John S. Linen, vice-presi- 
dent, Chase National Bank, 
New York, investments; 
Gwilym A. Price, president, 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, trusts; Har- 
old Randail, assistant vice-pres- 
ident, First National Bank of 
Boston, bank organization; 
Harold E. Reeve, general coun- 
sel and secretary, Chicago 
Title and Trust Company, 
mortgages and real estate; 
Albert C. Simmonds, Jr., vice- 


| president, Bank of New York, 
| New York City, credits; Harry 


R. Templeton, vice-president, 
Cleveland Trust - Company, 
savings management; Ed- 
ward A. Wayne, secretary, 
North Carolina Bankers Asso- 
ciation, investments. 
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War Loans Rise 
Sharply in Ist 
Quarter of °42 


A.B.A. Data Show 
$900 Million Gain 


A rise of about $900 million 
in outstanding war production 
loans and commitments during 
the first 1942 quarter is re- 
vealed in the survey of large 
banks conducted by the A.B.A. 
Bank Management Commis- 
sion. 


This is the largest quarterly | 


increase since the surveys 

started at the end of 1940. 
Returns from a questionnaire 

sent to the 500 largest banks 


banks interested in expanding | 


in the country showed a total | 


of $3,120,486,260 in loans and | ities and variety of state laws 


commitments on Mar. 31 against 
$2,229,289,460 last Dec. 31. 
Loans actually made during 


the recent quarter amounted to | 
$1,408,686,147 compared. with | 


$1,019,157,146 in the previous | 


quarter. The figures include 
renewals. 

The number of loans out- 
standing at reporting banks on 
Mar. 31 was 24,908 compared 
with 16,715 at the year end. 

This was the sixth survey 
conducted by the Commission. 
Replies were received from 424 
of the 500 banks that received 
the questionnaire. 


_A.B.A. Has Manual’) A.B.A. Unit Makes 


on Accounts 
Receivable 


A manual designed to assist 


their lending facilities to in- 
clude loans against accounts 
receivable has been prepared 
by the Consumer Credit De- 
partment of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 

An aggressive approach to 
this type of lending, says the 
manual, is now very much in 
evidence and is a natural result 
of banks looking for outlets for 
idle funds, as well as taking 
care of customers whose legit- 
imate needs cannot be met 
with the maximum credit avail- 
able on an unsecured basis. 

Because of the legal complex- 


on the pledge or sale of accounts 


| receivable, the suggestions made 


in the manual ‘must be very 
largely general and any active 
participation in accounts re- 
ceivable financing should be 
done only on the advice and 
with the assistance of the bank’s 
counsel.”’ 

The A.B.A. pamphlet, among 
other things, covers the basic 


forms, appraisal of the bor- | 
| rower, procedure for the bor- 


rower, credit approvals, internal 


operations, report of collec- 


| tions, verifications, audits, serv- 


ice charges and hazards. 


American Bankers Association 


American Institute of Banking, New Orleans 
The Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers Univer- 


National Conference on Wartime Finance, Book- 


South Dakota, Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls 
Idaho, Cancelled because of war conditions 


West Virginia, Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston 


Utah, National Park Lodge, Bryce Canyon 


Rhode Island, Rhode Island State Hospital Na- 


Maine, cancelled because of the gasoline shortage 


| June 8-11 
| June 15-27 
sity, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Sept. 28-30 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit 
State Associations 
June 3-5 
| June 5-6 
June 5-6 Virginia, Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke 
June 8-9 Oregon, Hotel Baker, Baker 
June 11-12 Washington, Davenport Hotel, Spokane 
June 12 
| June 12-13 North Dakota, Dickinson 
June 12-13 
June 16-18 Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 
June 17 
tional Bank, Providence 
June 18-19 Michigan, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit 
June 18-20 Montana, Yellowstone National Park 
June 22-23 Wyoming, Elks’ Home, Sheridan 
June 25-27 Colorado, Stanley Hotel, Estes Park 
June 26-28 
July 8-10 Minnesota, Hotel Duluth, Duluth 
Sept. 6-9 


Iowa, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 


Suggestions on 
Mortgage Loans 


Anti-Inflation 


Policies Stressed | 


The necessity for banks to 
safeguard their deposits and 
capital in rising realty markets 
and the responsibility of mort- 
gage institutions for putting 
into effect policies that can as- 
sist in controlling the tend- 
|encies toward inflated real 
| estate prices are emphasized in 
a statement by the Committee 
on Real Estate Mortgages, 
A.B.A. Savings Division. 

Measures suggested by the 


CONVENTIONS 


Because of the war and special conditions prevailing at this time the dates of meetings are subject to change. 


committee to accomplish these 
ratio of mortgage to property 
value; insistence upon an amor- 
| tization program on each loan 


| which is appropriate to the | 


circumstances and to the gen- 


market: careful 
the individual borrower, his 
credit reputation, ability to 


paying habits; special precau- 
| tions with respect to type, loca- 


tion, and utility of individual | 


properties accepted as secur- 
ity, and to the stability and 
general conditions of the neigh- 
borhood. 

| In view of the uncertainties 
| in many real estate markets, 


Other Organizations 


purposes include decreasing the | 


eral conditions in the realty | 
attention to | 


service the loan, and general | 


In Brief 


A few copies of the speeches 
made at the Chicago Bank 
Credit Clinic are still available 

| at A.B.A. headquarters. 


* 


Proceedings of the school 
savings forum sponsored this 
Spring by the Savings Division 
of the A.B.A. in New York, 
have been sent to Association 
members. A small charge is 
made for additional copies. 


* 


THE State Bank Division's 
| annual compilations of assets 
| and liabilities, and earnings and 
| resources, of state banking 
institutions was nearing com- 
pletion as BANKING went to 
| press. The figures and analysis 

will be published soon. 


particularly in defense areas, 
the committee recommended 
that reserves be created during 
the earning period of mortgage 
loans to provide against losses. 
Lending policies, the manner 
| in which the mortgage portfolio 
is serviced, and the abilities 
| of the officers in charge of the 
| mortgage loan department are 
important considerations that 
affect the potential losses and 
reserves, according to the 
statement. 


Kansas University Banking Clinic, University of 
New Hampshire Bank Management Conference, 
North and South Carolina Bankers Study Confer- 
Stanford Univer- 
Virginia Bankers Conference, University of Vir- 


of Maine, Mount 


Washington House, Bretton Woods, New Hamp- 
Savings Banks Association of Massachusetts, New 
Savings Banks Association of State of New York, 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Edge- 
National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 


Morris Plan Bankers Association, Seaview Country 


June 2-5 
Kansas, Lawrence 
June 5-6 
Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College, Hanover 
July 13-17 
ence, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
July 19-24 Stanford Business Conference, 
sity, California 
Sept. 2-5 
ginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 
Sept. 10-12 Savings Banks Association 
shire 
Sept. 17-19 
Ocean House, Swampscott 
Sept. 23-25 
The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 
Sept. 30- 
Oct. 2. water Beach Hotel, Chicago 
Oct. 7-10 
trollers, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 
Oct. 12-14 
Club, Absecon, New Jersey 
Oct. 26-28 


Financial Advertisers Association, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
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Next to the Stars and Stripes . 


AS PROUD A FLAG AS INDUSTRY CAN FLY 


Signifying 90 Percent or More Employee Participation in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan 


I. doesn’t go into the smoke of battle, but 
wherever you see this flag you know that it spells 
Victory for our boys on the fighting fronts. To 
everyone, it means that the firm which flies it has 
attained 90 percent or more employee participa- 
tion in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan . . . that their 
employees are turning a part of their earnings 
into tanks and planes and guns regularly, every 
pay day, through the systematic purchase of 
U. S. War Bonds. 


You don’t need to be engaged in war production 
activity to fly this flag. Any patriotic firm can 
qualify and make a vital contribution to Victory 
by making the Pay-Roll Savings Plan available 
to its employees, and by securing 90 percent or 
more employee participation. Then notify your 
State Defense Savings Staff Administrator that 


you have reached the goal. 
how you may obtain your flag. 


If your firm has already installed the Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan, now is the time to increase your 
efforts: (1) To secure wider participation and 
reach the 90-percent goal; (2) to encourage 
employees to increase their allotments until 10 
percent or more of your gross pay roll is sub- 
scribed for Bonds. “Token” allotments will 
not win this war any more than “token” resist- 
ance will keep our enemies from our shores, 
our homes. If your firm has yet to install the 
Plan, remember, TIME IS SHORT. 


Write or wire for full facts and literature on instal- 
ling your Pay-Roll Savings Plan now. Address 
Treasury Department, Section D, 709 12th St., 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


He will tell you 


Make Every Pay Day “Bond Day" 


This Space is a Contribution to Victory by BANKING — Journal of the American Bankers Association 


June 1942 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The Company’s properties form an interconnected 
system, located entirely within the State of Califor- 


nia. For more than thirty years operations have 


ranks among the major distributors of natural gas 
in the country. On March 31, 1942, electric cus- 
tomers numbered 967,657, gas customers 700,093, 


and water and steam customers 12,689. 


In the year ended March 31, 1942, 70.5% of 


operating revenues were derived from sales of elec- 


been subject to regulation by the California State 
Railroad Commission. 
The Company operates electric generating plants 


tric energy, 28.4% from sales of gas, and 1.1% 


having an installed capacity of 1,959,873 horse- from minor activities. The well diversified character 


power and is one of the largest producers and dis- of the Company’s business tends to stabilize earn- 


tributors of electricity in the United States. It also _ings and also to permit of economical operation. 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 


12 Months to 
March 31, 1942 


Gross Revenue, including Miscellaneous Income’ - - ~ 
Operating Expenses, Taxes (except Federal income taxes) and Provision 
for Depreciation, Insurance, Casualties, Uncollectible Accounts and 


$119,090,559 


72,520,498 
46,570,061 
12,031,544 
34,538,517 
13,110,601 
21,427,916 
2,521 
21,425,395 
8,088,663 
13,336,732 
6,261,274 
$2.12 


Bond and Other Interest, Discount and Other Income Deductions - - 

Net Income before Provision for Federal Income Tax - - 
Provision for Federal Income Tax - - 

Net Income to Surplus - 
Dividends of Subsidiaries on Capital Stocks held by Public, etc. - 

Remainder—Applicable to Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
Dividends on Preferred Stock - - 

Remainder—Applicable to Common Stock - 
Number of Full Shares of Common Stock outstanding at end of period 
Earned per Share of Common Stock - - = 


RECORD OF RECENT GROWTH 


Sales of 
Electricity 
K.W.H. 


3,935,803,000 
3,906,866,000 
4,409,568,000 
4,671,953,000 
5,067,026,000 


Gross 
Operating 
Revenue 


$100,443,116 
101,424,595 
107,175,353 
109,980,302 
115,353,944 


Year Ended 
Dec. 31 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 


Cubic Feet 
59,531,331,000 
62,477,013,000 
69,934,787,000 
77,283,044,000 
89,430,294,000 


Stockholders 


92,704 
95,985 
95,784 
96,122 
103,898 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


James F. Focarty, New York 

D. H. Foote, San Francisco 

Hersert C. FREEMAN, New York 
Norman B. Livermore, San Francisco 
Cuas. K. McIntosu, San Francisco 


James B. Brack, San Francisco 
ALLEN L. Cuickerinc, San Francisco 
Joun P. CocHian, San Francisco 
W. W. Crocker, San Francisco 

P. M. Downinc, San Francisco 


Joun D. San Francisco 
C. O. G. Mitter, San Francisco 
Henry D. Nicuots, San Francisco 
H. Parmer, San Francisco 
A. Emory WisHon, San Francisco 


Copies of Annual Report may be obtained on application to D. H. Foote, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, 
245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
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No Balloon Ascension 
This Time 


No one knows better than the bankers of 
America what will happen if farmers use 
a 14 billion dollar income to bid against 
each other for land. To encourage greater 
interest in War Bonds as an investment, 
we are sponsoring a nation-wide campaign 
of farm paper and radio advertisements 
. . . dramatizing the need for farm dollars 


to help win the war . . . offering attractive 
7 for the farmer’s own ideas on why 

e should buy War Bonds. If you approve 
of this program, we and our local dealer 
will greatly appreciate any support you give 
it. Suggestions are invited. Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Tractor Division, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 


POSTER DISPLAY 
IN COLOR... 


Tells the story of 
the contest. Gladly 
furnished to banks 

for wall display. 


FARM PAPER 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
like this (left) are 


running in more than 
50 publications. 


Radio announcements} 


on 40 stations. 
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A 8 “Too little, 00 late” 1S the American 
. and All-Expense Trip for the 
Way! But. It takes money — big Money 
Best 100 Word Lette, on: “Why 
: hould fight a Modern war and Uncle Sam 
shouig War Bonds offers us al the Ptivilege of helping out by 
PRIZES Alllis-Chalmerg believes that A merigg and 
aA ZA Ist PRIZE— 31090 U.S. War Bond plus an Our way of life is the best investment in the 5 
| trp ome World, When you buy War Savings Bonds 
er Mem To amily, Our e ig 
Alis-Chalmers factory why, Weapons of *++ Uncle Sam &'¥es you a demand Note, 
\ buile; Great Lakes Naval With all land and Fesources as your 
tof oF ontions bonitting lateral, Because there is no other investment 
— “TUise as gue of hon @ navy boa 
2nd $1,090 War Bond, $500, safe, Nor as ‘MPortant our Country 
os. —$400, Sth— 3375 Sth— 3300, 7th~ $250, We are proud £0 cooperate With the Unit. 
War ed States Treasury Departmen; by SPonsor. 
14th, 15th, 16¢h, 17th, 18th— 350 each; 1945," ing this Message to American farm families 
20th, 2155, 22nd, 23¢¢, 24th, 25th_3>5 each 
~all in values). 100 ad. Buy War Savings Bonds every time you 
Lae ee ditional Prizes of $10 each in War Stamps, sell — make every market day a bond day! “ee 
| How ro ONTER — paves, living on farm is Help Sel] More bonds by Sending Your ideas 
eligible €xcepre Allis-Chalmerg "mployees and 
to Our Win -The Wa, Bond Contes¢. 
4 for $25 bond denomination This is your Chance to Speed the day of 
Obtainentry blank With Complete and help. : 
4 ful information from an Allis-Chalmec, dealero, Victory, Do Now; 
x branch, OF write the addrew! below. Entry blank 
Nor fequired £0 win, Septem ber 15, 
Your ipeas ARE NEEDED __ Submit entries LLIS-cuig LMERS 
to Allis- Chalmers, Depr. 84, Milwaukee, Wis, 
3 ‘ 


JUST RELEASED BY THE GEORGE S. MAY BUSINESS FOUNDA. 10 


ON THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF MANAGEMENT 


The Sixth Release of a Series of Business Studies 


No. 125 THE WHOLESALE FIELD If the reports listed at the left do not specifically 


IN A WARTIME ECONOMY. apply to your own business, you may nevertheless 


No. 126 PROFIT AND TAX PROB. find they include many helpful ideas. The studies 

LEMS IN RUBBER INDUSTRY. listed are only those included in our Sixth Group 

of free releases. You are invited to send for as 

No.127 PRODUCTION COSTS AS many of these reports as you desire and they will 

ee TO HOURS AND be sent to you promptly, without obligation or 

: cost. Write for catalog of previously-announced 

No. 128 MEASURING THE VALUE reports, which cover a wide range of subjects of 
OF SUPERVISION. interest to business executives. 


THE BUSINESS ANALYZER 


e George S. May Foundation engineers have devised this new, rapid, corr: 
righted method of ascertaining vital ratios which control the profit yiel 
your business. Without complicated mathematical formulas the Analyzer 
enables you to see quickly how variations in gross profit, net profit, total 
fixed operating costs, variable operating costs, annual sales volume, and 
incusted engine, affect one another. Also, if you know any five of the e: 
tial factors enumerated above, the Analyzer will enable you to ascert 
quickly, the sixth factor. Copies of the Analyzer, with complete instructions, 
will be sent free to any business executive, school or government offi 
Please forward your request on your business stationery, giving your full 
name, address, business, and official title. | 
i 


THE GEORGE S. MAY BUSINESS FOUNDATION is a non-profit organization dedicated to the s 
of business management. Its function is the scientific study of the problems now confronting mat 
ment and the circulation of the facts revealed by such studies. 


THE GEORGE S. MAY BUSINESS FOUNDATIO! 


CHICAGO TORONTO NEW YORK 


May Building Canada Permanent Building Chanin Building 
2600 North Shore Avenue 320 Bay Street 122 East 42nd Street 
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